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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



WEDNESDAY, 25th MARCH, 1953 

Present: 

HUBERT HULL, Esq., C.B.E, {President) 
A. E. SEWELL, Esq. 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 



Mr. HAROLD I. WILLIS, Q.C., Mr. E. S. FAY, and 
Mr. KENNETH POTTER (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. 
Gilmour, Chief Legal Adviser to the British Transport 
Commission) appeared on behalf of the British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. H. V. LLOYD-JONES, Q.C., Mr. LEON 
MacLAREN, and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed 
by Mr. J. G. Barr) appeared on behalf of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LAWRENCE, Q.C., Mr. J. RAMSAY 
WILLIS and Mr. CHRISTOPHER HODSON and Mr. 
W. J. GLOVER (instructed toy Sir Clifford Radcliffe, 
C.B.E., Solicitor and Clerk to the Middlesex County 
Council) appeared on behalf of the following County 
Councils : Middlesex, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, East 
Sussex, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey. 

Sir SHIRLEY WORTHINGTON-EVANS (instructed 
by Mr. Desmond Heap, Comptroller and City Solicitor) 
appeared on behalf of the Corporation of London. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY WILLIS (instructed by Mr. W. O. 
Dodd, Deputy Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Brighton 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER (instructed by Mr. Archibald 
Glen, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Southend-on-Sea 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER appeared on behalf of County 
Borough of Southend-on-Sea Railway Travellers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. D. J. TURNER-SAMUELS (instructed by Mr. 
W. H. Thompson) appeared on behalf of London Trades 
Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. R. H. 
Buckley, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of East Ham 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of West Ham 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of South-West 
Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 



Mr. C. OSMOND TURNER (instructed by Messrs. 
Carpenter, Wilson & Smith) appeared on behalf of London 
Passengers’ Association. 

Mr. GEORGE W. REYNOLDS represented London 
Federation of Trades Councils. 

Miss DOROTHY D. FORSTER represented the Wal- 
thamstow Trades Council. 

Mr. J. W. SYKES represented Edmonton Trades 
Council. 

Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. H. S. VIAN-SMITH represented The Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 

Miss H. C. HART represented The National Association 
of Women Civil Servants. 

Mr. N. J. LEWISOHN represented Whyteleafe & Kenley 
Residents’ Association. 

Mr. C. M. HAMILTON represented The Accountant- 
General’s Department, Civil Service Clerical Association 
(Bickley Branch). 

Mr. HYMAN FRANKEL represented The National 
Union of Bank Employees. 

Mr. J. F. PLEYDELL represented Pitsea, Vange & Dis- 
trict Resident Ratepayers’ Association. 

Mr. STANLEY MAYNE represented the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants. 

Mr. D. KELLY represented the South Essex Branch of 
the Communist Party. 

Mr. J. E. MORRISH represented the Post Office 
Engineering Union. 

Mr. J. REID represented the London North and London 
South District Committees of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HALLIDAY represented the North 
London District of the Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers, Confectioners and Allied Workers. 

Mr. D. J. D. WELLUM represented the Benfleet & 
District Railway Travellers’ Association. 



Mr. Alexander Balmain Bruce Valentine recalled. 
Cross-examination by Mr. Osmond Turner continued. 



3937. Mr. Valentine, I want to go back just a little 
bit from the point which we raised yesterday. Would 
you say that the ways and structures costs are higher 
on the London Transport Executive Lines than they are 
on Railway Executive Lines? I hope I am using the 
right technical term ; I am thinking particularly of signal 
and track maintenance and upkeep. — There is an awful 
lot covered by the expression “ ways and structures costs ” 
but I gather you are only referring to maintenance costs. 

3938. I am thinking in particular of the unkeep of track 
and signalling equipment. — I think it can be taken that 
the maintenance of track is more costly where it is heavily 
used and, generally speaking, more costly where it is in 
tunnels than where it is in the open. 

3939. And the same, no doubt, would apply to signalling 
equipment and so forth, where you are running tubes, 
where, I suppose, you have almost reached saturation 
point? — I do not know whether I have any information 
on that at all. It is not a point I have gone into, so I 
am unable to make any comparisons, I am afraid. 

3940. But in general, owing to traffic frequency, the 
upkeep costs generally would be higher? — On track yes, 
of course. Speed is important as well as frequency. It 
depends on the class of traffic that is going through. 



Weight, too, is important, and on some main lines, where 
you have high speeds and heavy trains, for all I know 
it may be more expensive to maintain than it is with the 
lighter trains. I cannot embark on any generalities of that 
kind. 

3941. But I am taking that in genera! ways and struc- 
tures include tunnels. I suppose it would include 
tunnels? — We can assume it does, for your purpose. 

3942. I am only trying to get a very general proposition 
that in the main the expenses of maintenance are higher 
on London Transport Executive Lines? — Higher by what, 
route mile or car mile? I do not think we are getting 
down to the subject precisely. If you did I probably would 
not be able to deal with it. 

3943. I think you can take any yard-stick. What about 
route mile? You cannot answer that? — No. I have no 
knowledge of maintenance costs of British Railways 
generally on their ways and structures. There are no 
doubt figures available, from which comparisons could 
be drawn, but I do not have them at my finger tips. 

3944. But you came with me this far — that so far as 
track maintenance is concerned it is undoubtedly higher? 
— No, I do not think I did. I said it was higher where 
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it was used more intensively than where it was used 
less intensively, and higher where speeds were higher than 
where speeds were lower, other things being equal. I 
cannot sum all that up in an answer which says main- 
tenance costs are higher or lower on London Transport 
Lines than on British Railways as a whole. 

3945. But there are no lines in the country more inten- 
sively used than those of London Transport, surely? — 
No, I should think that is correct ; probably there are 
none used more intensively in the world, than in certain 
sections of the London Transport system. But that is 
only one of the factors. 

3946. It is, is it not, the greatest factor? — No, I do not 
think I could agree with a general remark of that kind. 
It may not necessarily foe true at all. It is a matter of 
degree. 

3947. If we can assume for one moment that the costs 
are higher on the London Transport Executive Lines, we 
can move on a little bit. I think you told us yesterday — 
I refer to Question 3897, page 238 of yesterday’s transcript, 
that as far as London Lines of British Railways are 
(concerned, the fares which are charged are basically 
the same. You replied, “Yes, with the one exception 
of the ordinary single fares on the Railway Executive 
London Lines, which are on a different and a slightly 
higher scale.” — Yes. 

3948. If we assume that maintenance is a more 
expensive item on London Transport Executive Lines 
than it is on Railway Executive Lines, then so far as the 
London Transport Executive Lines are concerned, pas- 
senger fares are bearing the whole cost of the upkeep? — 
If passenger fares are put on a level that puts London 
Transport Executive on an even keel, they will, of course, 
then be bearing all the costs, not only maintenance but 
all classes of costs. They are not doing so at the moment. 

3949. They are bearing so much of the cost as is being 
paid for. 

{President)-. No one else is bearing them — whatever 
costs are being paid for. 

{Mr. Osmond T urner) : I am much obliged. 

3950. If we could, for a second, move to London 
Lines, it would follow, would it not, that if the fares 
on London Lines are the same basically as those on 
London Transport Executive Lines, then the passenger on 
London Lines is paying the whole cost of ways and 
structures? — No, it would not follow. 

3951. Can you explain to me why? — Because London 
Lines are used for many other purposes besides local 
London area passenger traffic. 

3952. Yes, but surely if the fares are the same as the 
London Transport Executive Lines, and the London 
Transport Executive Lines are wholly supported by pas- 
senger fares, then the same position must obtain on 
London Lines, must it not? — I do not think I can follow 
•that. 

3953. I wondered if you could tell me why it was not 
so. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): I do not think Mr. Valentine has 
quite followed the question. Perhaps you would be good 
enough to put it another way. 

3954. {Mr. Osmond Turner ): Passenger fares are the 
same on both systems, are they not? — Yes. 

3955. And you tell us that on London Transport 
Executive Lines the passenger fares are paying for the 
whole cost of the upkeep of that system? — They would 
be if the fares were on an economic level. 

3956. Now the fares are on the same level, are they 
not, on London Lines? — Yes. 

3957. Therefore, is not the passenger on the London 
Lines paying for the whole cost of upkeep of London 
Lines? — That seems to be a complete non sequitur to me. 

{Mr. Poole) : Would it not depend on how many there 
are? 

{Mr. Osmond Turner) : That is what I was getting to. 

{Mr. Poole) : That is the kind of simple arithmetic I am 
capable of. 

{Mr. Osmond Turner ): I was asking Mr. Valentine if 
he could put his finger on the reason. 



{President) : Need we pursue this as a matter of reason- 
ing? We know in fact that he is not paying the whole 
cost of the maintenance of the London Lines. 

3958. (Mr. Osmond Turner ): You are bringing freight 
into it, are you not, Mr. Valentine? {President) : I do 
not know if Mr. Valentine is — I am. — Yes, and main line 
passenger traffic as well. 

3959. (Mr. Osmond Turner): If I cannot take you any 
further with that, Mr. Valentine, I will leave it for the 
moment. I would like to move now to the question of 
uncoupling. It was originally intended, was it not, that 
the length of the trains on the tube lines were to be halved 
during the off-peak period, and to be run at a 50 per 
cent, greater frequency? — No. 

3960. I am referring, if I may refer you to it, to Mr. 
James’s evidence, page 134, Question 2013. — Could you 
tell me the day? 

3961. It is the Eighth Day ; the question is on the right- 
hand side, 2013. That was in answer to cross-examination 
by my learned friend, Mr. MacLaren, and in Question 2014 
he asked if that was being carried out and the answer was 
“Yes”. — It is a very loose way of putting it. It is not 
strictly halved, nor strictly 50 per cent, greater. Most 
of the tube lines are operated by seven-car trains, which 
you cannot halve. You must either have four-car or 
three-car sections. In fact a four-car section is run, which 
is more than half. 

3962. And what about frequency? Was it intended to 
run them at 50 per cent, greater frequency? — No more 
than 50 per cent. 

3963. Can you tell me what that was? — In the main, on 
four tube lines, the basic interval in the off-peak hours, 
before we started uncoupling, was 3| minutes. 

3964. That was before you started uncoupling? — Yes. 
It was reduced at the beginning of the introduction of 
the uncoupling to a 2\ minute service. 

3965. And can you tell me what the frequency is now, 
Mr. Valentine? — I am sorry ; the original reduction was 
to a 3 minute interval, not 2\. 

3966. And is that what obtains at the moment? — May 
I reflect? There have been several changes. We started 
before uncoupling with long trains at 3f minute intervals. 
We then reduced them to shorter trains, mainly running 
at 2\ minute intervals, most of which have now been 
extended again into 3 minute intervals, last November. 

3967. Yes, you referred to that, I think, in your evidence, 
did you not, again on the Eighth Day, page 139, Question 
2110. “A more important factor is the effect of the 
reductions in train services in off-peak periods introduced 
in October and November of 1952 ”. That is the reduc- 
tion to which you were referring then, a reduction to 
3 minutes? — Yes. 

3968. I am sorry to have had to ask you all these 
questions, Mr. Valentine, hut I was in some difficulty, 
because it is a fact, is it not, that the time-tables of these 
frequencies are not available to the public? — No, we do 
not publish time-tables for these close interval services. 

3969. Is there any particular reason for that? — They 
would not be of any value to the public with a frequency 
of service of every 2\ and 3 minutes. You do not want 
a time-table to look up what time there is going to be a 
train in such circumstances. 

3970. I am instructed that those time-tables are marked 
“ (Private and Confidential ”. I wondered why. — They 
contain the whole of the working instructions of the trains 
to the staff. 

3971. That is the only reason. And do these frequencies, 
or the present frequencies of 3 minutes remain the same 
on all the tube lines where uncoupling is practised? 
Including the Piccadilly Line? — Yes, that is the position 
at the moment. 

3972. I am particularly interested to know what the 
frequency is on the Piccadilly Line between 7 and 9 
o’clock in the evening. Is that 3 minutes? — No. Just after 
7 the peak-hour service is still in process of toeing broken 
down, and you naturally get a graduation from the peak 
interval to the off-peak interval. The basic interval of 
3 minutes that I was referring to holds good mainly 
between 10 and 4, but it also applies to a large extent 
between about 8 to 10, or a little after, in the evening. 
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3973. ( President ) : Do those clock things show this, Mr. 
Valentine? I have often looked at them with wonderment? 
— Such as the clocks at Piccadilly Circus and 55 Broad- 
way? 

3974. ( President ): Yes. — They record the actual passage 
of the train past a fixed point in each direction of our 
six lines — the four tube lines and the Metropolitan and 
District lines. I do not think it is indicated where the 
point of recording is, but they are all central area points. 

3975. ( President ) : I am wondering whether Mr. Turner, 
if he looked at the right time, would be able to deduce the 
interval? — I wish he could, but the trains do not run 
with as precise an interval as provided in the working 
time-tables, and he would see minor irregularities. On a 
good day, however, it shows a very even pattern and would 
approximately give him the intervals. 

3976. {Mr. Osmond Turner ): And what is the position 
between 4 and 8? — You start building up both the fre- 
quency and the length of trains round about 4 o’clock, 
and uncoupling spreads over quite a longish period, and 
so does coupling-up. 

3977. But in general, what is described as coupling-up 
is practised between 4 in the afternoon and 8? — No, 
the coupling-up process would be mainly between just 
before 4 and 4.30. There would be a period when there 
would be re-coupling of short trains to make them long 
trains. It would vary on different lines and possibly at 
the two ends of the lines, according to the distance from 
the centre, and so on. 

3978. The general effect of the uncoupling is to prolong 
the conditions of the peak-period, is it, especially during 
the evening? — I do not understand that — what conditions? 

3979. The conditions of over-crowding, waiting? — No, on 
the contrary. It extends the period during which the 
intervals are close, compared with what happened before 
we did the uncoupling when the intervals were wider in 
off-peak periods. 

3980. We started off with a long train every 3f minutes, 
did we not, and now we are back to a short train every 
3 minutes? — Yes, that is so. 

3981. Dqes that not prolong the over-crowding that 
one gets during the peak period? — It is not in the peak 
period but in the off-peak. When we were running seven- 
car trains at 3f minute intervals, we were getting a poorer 
average load and it is was really a very wasteful, unneces- 
sarily long train for the traffic. The capacity of the 
shorter trains on a slightly closer interval is quite adequate 
for the traffic at the off-peak periods. 

3982. I am instructed, and no doubt evidence can be 
brought to show, if necessary, that particularly on the 
Eastern end of the Piccadilly line, standing in the trains 
now extends right up until 10 o’clock, whereas before 
uncoupling there was no standing in the trains at that 
time in the evening. — There is intermittent standing in 
trains on most lines for certain periods of the off-peak 
period. You get surges of traffic, not always regularly, 
at certain periods of the evening, and there may be some 
standing. There often is. I myself live on the Northern 
line, and it is quite possible to find that there are standing 
passengers in the trains going North from the centre 
some time, if you travel home late in the evening. 

( President ) : What period are you talking of, Mr. Turner. 

3983. {Mr. Osmond Turner ): I am instructed it is the 
period of uncoupling ; about 7 to 10 is the period in 
the evening, on the Eastern end of the Piccadilly line. 
Standing has been general since uncoupling, and it was 
not so before uncoupling. — The capacity of the service 
is very little altered. It is only slightly reduced, and it 
certainly is not general. Of course it is a common feature 
to see on London Transport trains passengers standing in 
certain cars, while other cars on the same train have 
spare seats. That is quite common. People tend not to 
take the trouble to walk one or two car lengths to a lightly 
loaded car. All people who have been accustomed to travel 
on the underground railway are familiar with that. 

3984. I think you told us earlier that the saving effected 
by uncoupling is very small, did you not, in terms of 
money? — It is not a large saving, not on the basis on 
which it was originally envisaged with a slight widening of 
the intervals of the off-peak services introduced last 
November. We have, of course, got savings, of which I 
gaVe particulars in my evidence in chief. 
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3985. But in the main, would it be fair to say that 
the saving is small and the inconvenience to the public is 
quite great, if the evidence which I propose to bring is 
true? — No, the inconvenience to the public is much im- 
proved, I would say, by the closer intervals. That was the 
main object of the uncoupling. 

3986. But the period has already been extended to three 
minutes, has it not? — It has been, since November last. 

C President ) : How does all this come within the 

Railway Passengers Association objection, Mr. Turner? 

{Mr. Turner ): The London Passengers Association. 
{President): Yes, I beg your pardon — the London Pas- 
sengers Association. 

{Mr. T urner) : I would have said, paragraph 2 — the 
applicants have not discharged the duty laid upon them 
by the Transport Act, .1947, to balance their budget 
because : 

1. They have not employed such means of economy, 
administrative or otherwise, as would enable them to 
discharge the said duty, and 

2. They have not provided such cheap fares and other 
concessions as are necessary to increase their traffic 
and revenue. 

{President) : And which part of that — it does not come 
under 2, surely? 

{Mr. T urner) : I should have said it would come under 
either, with respect. 

{ President ): Which particular words? You are not 
suggesting cheap fares now, are you? 

{Mr. Turner) : “ Other concessions ”. 

{ President ): What concessions are you going to claim 
on the assumption that your evidence on the Piccadilly 
Line between 7 and 10 is right? 

{Mr. Osmond Turner ): That either longer trains or 
greater frequency would increase traffic and revenue. 

{President) : That is not a concession, surely? 

{Mr. Osmond T urner) : It depends on how you inter- 
pret the word “ concession ”, with respect. 

{President): I am anxious to learn all that the London 
passengers have got to say, but I think we have heard 
enough about the Piccadilly tube between 7 and 10 at 
night. 

3987. {Mr. Osmond Turner): If you please, Sir. If we 
could move on to another topic, Mr. Valentine, can you 
tell us how the standard of clothing issued to employees 
of Railway Transport Executive and of London Lines, 
compares with that issued in the Provinces by municipally- 
owned undertakings? — As far as Railway Executive 
London Lines are concerned, there would be no material 
difference 1 — probably no difference at all between the 
standard of uniform issued. So far as London Transport 
Executive is concerned, a comparison with the Provinces 
can only arise in relation to Road Services, and the 
standards generally are very similar in London and the 
Provinces, although there are quite a number of variations, 
not of great importance, between one municipal under- 
taking and another, and between London Transport and 
some municipal undertakings ; many of them conform 
very closely to the same general arrangements as apply 
in London. 

3988. I am instructed that if you take a representative 
sample of municipally-owned transport systems in the 
Provinces you will find that the average issue in London 
is some 48 per cent, above that in the Provinces. 

{President) : In number or in quality? 

3989. {Mr. Osmond Turner): In number of garments 
issued per person, taking an average. Could you deal 
with that, Mr. Valentine? — I think so. I have also certain 
information about what is done in municipal undertakings 
throughout this country, and the garments issued are 
almost always the same. On municipal road transport 
undertakings and on London Transport different under- 
takings have different periods for the renewal of garments. 
In that respect London Transport have adopted the 
renewal period for overcoats, tunics, trousers and so on 
which, in every case, corresponds with quite substantial 
numbers of municipal undertakings, 
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3990. Is it of any assistance to you if I tell you which 
municipal undertakings this evidence is based on? — I do 
not think it would. I have not any names on my figures. 

■ I have particulars of the practice of 92 municipal under- 
takings which were assembled by the Municipal Transport 
Association. Just to give you an example, we will take 
the bus driver’s overcoat, which is issued by, I think, 
practically every one of the municipal undertakings. 
Twenty-five out of the ninety-two issue them at the same 
intervals as London Transport ; others mainly, but not 
only, at wider intervals of time. To take the driver’s 
tunic, forty-two out of ninety-two issue their tunics at 
the same intervals as London Transport. It is the same 
right through the list. In fact, the only important 
difference as regards the driver, is that about half the 
undertakings issue a mackintosh and half do not, and 
we are in the half that do not. 

3991. That is optional, is it not? — 'What do you mean? 

3992. I mean it is optional whether they take an over- 
coat or a mackintosh? — Jt may he so. 

3993. So you say the figure of 48 per cent., taking 
garment for garment, is not right — is that it? — Do you 
mean 48 per cent, more frequent? 

3994. No, 48 per cent, more garments per year, if you 
take an average. — No, I should not think that would be 
right. 

3995. Has any consideration been given to withdrawing 
the issue of overcoats to drivers since they have had 
cabs which are electrically heated? — No, you certainly 
will not be able to dispense with the driver’s overcoat. 

3996. The original issue was made, was it not, when 
the driver’s cab was neither enclosed nor heated? — I 
suppose they have had overcoats since they have been 
travelling, certainly. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : From the horse-cab days. 

3997. {Mr. Osmond Turner ): Yes, and now we reach 
the position where the driver’s cab is both enclosed and 
electrically heated. Was any consideration given to a 
change then? — No, certainly not. They still require these 
overcoats. The driver’s cabs are enclosed in practically 
all the provincial undertakings’ vehicles, as well. 

3998. Can you tell me, Mr. Valentine, how expenditure 
upon public relations and advertising is controlled or kept 
under review? — It is technically the responsibility of a 
Chief Officer whose budget is approved by the Executive 
itself, and who has to live within that budget under the 
budgetary control system, as I described at the end of my 
evidence in chief. 

3999. Has any consideration been given to reviewing 
that budget, in view of the financial circumstances of the 
Commission? — I would say that consideration is given to 
reviewing it every year, when the budget comes up, 
regardless of the financial position of the Executive or the 
Commission. 

4000. There seem to be a great many advertisements 
and so forth, which 1 am instructed are extremely 
expensive. I would like to quote one, which appeared 
in the “ Evening Standard ” on 20th March. I have it 
here. It is an injunction to the Londoner to queue and 
to be courteous when queueing. Do you think that is 
a justified expenditure — it is saying something which is 
self evident. 

{President) : I thought the function of advertising was 
to say things which were self evident. If they are not 
self evident you do not get any result. 

4001. {Mr. Osmond Turner ): Self evident things are said 
in advertising by organisations which have a lot of money 
to spend. I am instructed, Mr. Valentine, and no doubt 
could prove it, that the cost of that particular advertise- 
ment was £450. That is the cost, is it not, of running a 
bus for about 4| weeks? — It may be ; I am not quite sure 
what your arithmetic is. 

4002. I based that upon the answer you gave my friend, 
Mr. Rippon, in cross-examination. You would not be pre- 
pared to state whether that expenditure is, in your view, 
justified? — Yes. I certainly think it is justified. 

( President ) : On the occasion of the last Charges Scheme, 
the Commission, or the London Transport Executive, came 
under heavy criticism at the hands of the Central Com- 
mittee for not, in effect, spending more money on propa- 
ganda, 



(Mr. Osmond Turner): But, as I understand it, not quite 
within the sphere of queueing and things like that, that we 
have been practising for many years. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): Perhaps it is because people have 
got a little out of the habit of queueing in some ways : they 
need to be reminded of queue discipline. 

(Mr. Osmond T timer ) : I am not allowed to give 
evidence, but I should not have thought so. (To the 
Witness ) : Can you give me any idea of the considerations 
which guide you when a new bus service is to be put into 
operation? 

(President) : Do you mean a new route? 

4003. (Mr. Osmond Turner): Yes, Sir. (To the 

Witness) : Can you help us on that? — Primarily, of course, 
it is based upon an intimate knowledge of the local public 
need. 

4004. By your local representatives or by the local trans- 
port groups? — By our own staff up to the level of the 
chief officers concerned and myself ; and if necessary 
others of my colleagues on the Executive. 

4005. When a new service is asked for, is any kind 
of survey carried out. — When a new service is asked for 
it is highly probable that a survey has already been carried 
out ; but we have eyes all over the London Area watching 
the traffic developments and requirements, and we have a 
continuous flow of reports of various kinds coming from 
the Districts to the Divisions and to Headquarters as to 
the extent to which the services satisfy, or as to the extent 
to which they fail to satisfy, public requirements. 

4006. You said in chief on page 163 of the Ninth Day 
at question 2390 on the right hand side at the bottom, 
when my learned friend Mr. Willis asked you to quote 
an example of a bus service being withheld : “ We have 
been pressed quite hard by one or two local authorities 
to institute bus services, which one does not deny would 
be of some public convenience, but which are not necessary 
in our view as we regard it as part of our job to run 
services as economically as possible so as to keep fares 
down, because there is an adequate rail service available 
sufficiently well serving the same area ”?■ — Yes. 

4007. I am instructed that there was some difficulty in 
getting the Commission to institute a bus service which is 
now covered by the 233 route which is in Tottenham, and 
serves White Hart Lane and Northumberland Park, and is 
serving at the moment a large factory area. I do not know 
whether you know of that particular service? 

(President) : Where does it start? 

(Mr. Osmond Turner): I think at Finsbury Park, but I 
am not certain of that. 

(President) : Does it pass a football ground? 

(Mr. Osmond Turner) : I think not. 

(The Witness): Mr. Turner is referring to an apparently 
recent extension of the 233 route, which is a comparatively 
old-established route, but has, within recent years, been 
extended to Northumberland Park. I cannot tax my 
memory as to the date. 

4008. (Mr. Osmond Turner): Representations were 

made, were they not, by the Local Chamber of Commerce 
for that extension some three of four years ago? — That 
may be ; that is not within my recollection. 

( President ) : It does pass the football ground, I see. 

4009. (Mr. Osmond Turner) (To the Witness): And is it 
within your recollection that when that service was refused 
the Local Chamber of Commerce said that they would 
run a free bus service to take the employees to the factories 
in that area? — I may have heard that at the time, but I 
do not recall it now. 

4010. Within a very short time, that bus service was in 
fact extended? — That may be ; I do not know. 

4011. The reason you gave, I believe, at the time, was 
that your statistics showed that it would not be a profitable 
extension? — Yes ; but you see, we are always obviously 
under the two obligations which come into conflict with 
one another. One is to meet the public requirements as 
far as it is possible to do so without making the services 
as a whole too costly ; the other is the converse point of 
putting the emphasis first on the cost and saying that we 
have a public obligation to ensure that we do not run un- 
necessary, unremunerative and extravagant services for 
which the passengers would ultimately have to pay through 
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their fares. So that there is nothing peculiar about the 
set of circumstances in which a bus service is withheld 
for a period on the ground that it would not attract suffi- 
cient traffic, and then introduced later when the prospects 
of development have for one reason or another improved. 
Of course, a few years ago we were withholding quite a 
number of services for quite a different reason ; that was 
shortage of vehicles, but we are past that stage today. 

4012. The only circumstances, as I am instructed, which 
are peculiar so far as that particular case is concerned 
is that you had to augment the service, so profitable was 
it? — Well, I do not think you can assume that because 
it is augmented it was profitable. The service initially 
introduced may have proved inadequate for the traffic 
at certain periods and may have been augmented ; that 
does not prove it was profitable. Whether it was or not, 

I could not say as regards a section of the route, but I 
can tell you that practically all single-deck routes in London 
are operated at a loss. I think I mentioned that in my 
evidence in chief. 

4013. Can you tell me by what means it is discovered 
whether each particular, or if any particular, route is 
profitable or not? Is there a profit and loss account for 
each individual route? — Not regularly kept, no. The 
figures that are normally available to us are only the 
earnings of the whole route, which can be expressed as 
earnings per car mile, and the average cost of operation 
of the whole central bus fleet, or country bus fleet or 
trolley-bus fleet, as the case may be ; but we have, as a 
special exercise which we repeat from time to time, or 
will repeat from t'kne to time, taken out the costs of the 
individual routes. They vary considerably above and 
below the average according to the local conditions, and 
then, of course, we are in a position to say which routes 
are profitable and which are not, basing our conclusion 
on the actual costs of the particular route and not on the 
average costs of the fleet. It was after such an exercise 
had been done that we were in a position to know that 
practically all our single-decked services were unremunera- 
tive, and it was on that information that I based my 
remark about single-decked buses a moment ago. 

4014. The only way in which it is possible to determine 
whether a route is profitable or not is by getting out 
an accurate profit and loss account for that particular 
route, is it not? — Yes, subject to this, that if the earnings 
are very much above the fleet average or very much below, 
you can reach a ’reliable conclusion that it is remunerative 
or unremunerative, with the general knowledge of whether 
it is an efficient route in the sense of getting a good 
utilisation of vehicles and staff, without getting out a 
detailed calculation . 

4015. Would you agree that on a very long route which 
cut across the central area during the course of its travel, 
even a profit and loss account would not give you a 
true picture of the profitability of that route so far as 
individual parts of it were concerned? ^No, I think it is 
quite artificial to attempt to assess the profitability of a 
section of the route — there is too much arbitrary allocation 
of expenditure involved ; nor is there adequate means of 
attributing a correct portion of the earnings to a particular 
section of a route. 

4016. You do not think there is any kind of survey 
which could determine that accurately without arbitrary 
allocation of costs? — Not accurately, no. 

4017. Because I am instructed that municipally owned 
systems have, in fact, on some occasions done that success- 
fully after a six-week check? — Ascertained the profitability 
of sections of a route? 

4018. Of the route as a whole, and of sections of a 
route?— I have no doubt our Chief Financial Officer 
would be very interested to see how they do it. 

4019. Can you tell me by what means the frequencies 
of those, bus routes are determined? Is it something 
which has grown up historically or is it something which 
is checked regularly? — Both. The frequencies are under 
constant review in relation to public demand measured 
by loadings and so on, and to vary them with the traffic 
demands clearly required — to vary them if they fail to 
meet the traffic 'demands. It is found that a more 
economical schedule can be devised, in that way. 

4020. That information is obtained by accurate surveys, 
is. it? — I hope all our information is accurate, yes. 

18937 



4021. Well, it depends, does it not, on whether it is 
an overall survey or one based on sampling methods? — 

I am not quite sure what we are now contemplating — 
a survey of what? 

4022. Of the traffic on any particular route. — The traffic 
for which you have to cater is in any case a future event. 
You cannot have an accurate assessment of that; you 
can study and have a large volume of particulars about 
the traffic as you find it. You can use your local know- 
ledge and experience to determine whether the traffic will 
alter in volume for a minor variation in the frequency of 
service, because sometimes it would ; you can study the 
costs of the service at different frequencies in relation to 
the efficiency of the schedule. All those things, and many 
others, are taken into account in determining what the 
frequency of the service is. 

4023. Would you say that with a very long route if 
the services were to be profitable the frequencies would 
have to vary on different parts of the route? I know 
that is not practicable, but that is the ideal.— It is 
practicable, because on different parts of the route covered 
by a service which runs through a great many miles, there 
are other services running parallel with it for sections, 
and the combined service on the road by two or three 
or more routes is, of course, what caters for the local 
traffic on that section. 

4024. I think you gave us, did you not — though I 
cannot find it in the transcript— the saving which would 
be effected if you could speed your bus routes by one 
mile per hour?" — Yes ; on a crude calculation it was put 
at £2m. 

4025. What is the chief factor which prevents that being 
done — the central area? 

( President ) : You cannot ipull down enough buildings. 

4026. (Mr. Osmond Turner)’. Is it the central area? — 
Traffic conditions in London generally. 

4027. But in the main the traffic congestion of the 
central area? — Yes. 

4028. Is that not a very powerful argument against the 
employment of long routes which run through the central 
area? — No ; why should it be? 

4029. Because that is the point at which your speed for 
the whole route is reduced, is it not — your average speed? 
— Yes, but it is the point at which a .good deal of the 
service is required. We could certainly raise the average 
speed of the central bus fleet by withdrawing all buses 
from the central area and running a different business in 
the suburban area — the average speed would be much 
higher ; in other words, the average speed is already much 
higher in the suburban areas than it is in the central area. 

4030. And a great saving would be effected? — By what? 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): Is this advocated by the London 
Passenger Association, Mr. Turner? 

4031. (Mr. Osmond Turner ): I am developing an argu- 
ment, and that is one leg of it. (To the witness ): Would 
it not be possible to run within the central area a series 
of buses which run backwards and forwards to feed 
those routes running through the. central area — the French 
system, I believe it is called? — I did not know that it was 
called that. 

4032. I believe it is practised in France, is it ..not?— I 
do not know, bu-t I have heard of it before. In my view 
it would be very unsatisfactory from the point of view 
of the public, and quite uneconomical. 

4033. Why would it be uneconomical, if you could 
speed up your buses on the main parts of your bus routes 
and thereby save some of this £2m. Of which you have 
been talking? — 'But you do not add to the speed of a 
service by breaking it in the middle, which is what you 
seem to be suggesting, and you have still: got the same 
service to provide. 

4034. But the hold up in the central area, as ;1 under- 
stand -it, is what breaks down vour average. speed?— Yes, 
but you are still suggesting that there should be services 
in the central area? 

4035. Yes, certainly. — I thought so, but they will not be 
any faster in the central area because they only go as 
far as, -shall we say, Nottipg' Hill Gate instead of to 

Uxbridge or somewhere like that. • 

A 4 
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4036. No, but they would not be holding up buses on 
long routes which have to go to the central area, when 
they get outside the central area? — I do not follow your 
reasoning there ; the schedules allow for the slower rate 
of movement through the central area. 

4037. Then you get on the other side of the central 
area, once buses have been held up within it, a series of 
six buses of the same route number running head to tail, 
the first two of which are full up and the others are 
empty? — Yes, that is so ; and they -have to be spaced out 
again if they are forced into that position by traffic 
congestion, as I explained in chief. 

4038. That means that the last four are going at an 
average speed of very much less than is desirable from 
the point of view of economy? — No, not an average 
speed ; only within that section. After all, a bus only 
catches up with the ones in -front if they have been held 
up. 

4039. But this varying speed has an enormous effect on 
petrol consumption, has it not? — Stopping -and starting 
does. 

4040. And running very slowly? — An enormous effect 
in which direction? 

4041. It has the effect of increasing petrol consumption? 
— No. In general, as I understand it, the higher speeds 
would involve a small increase in the fuel consumption 
per mile. I mentioned that in my evidence-in-chief as an 
unquantified offset to the economies that we have been 
deriving from the retiming of certain bus routes. 

4042. Are individual vehicles tested regularly for petrol 
consumption? — Y es. 

4043. Has that always been the practice, or is it a new 
measure for economy? — I think it has always been the 
practice — at any rate, going back 30 years. 

4044. I would like to refer you now to the introduction 
of the winter schedules in the autumn of last year, 1952. 
Can you tell me what the approximate percentage re- 
duction in car miles on the buses would have been if 
the original schedules proposed by the Executive had come 
into operation? — I do not know that I quite follow the 
question. 

4045. I am instructed that the winter schedules were 
revised a number of time before they came into operation? 
— Not in any sense that I appreciate, except in the general 
sense that the Schedules Department, in dealing with the 
schedule on a particular route or group of routes, make 
several trials of the ways in which it can be most econo- 
mically constructed — that would always be happening. 

4046. How are the schedules eventually agreed — by the 
Schedules Department or by the Central Bus Committee? 
— The schedules are devised by the Schedules Department 
of Central Road Services in the case which we are con- 
sidering. They are then seen by the representatives of 
the staff, who are given the opportunity to raise any 
points on them which they wish, and they sometimes meet 
for discussion. 

4047. And is it not a fact that the winter schedules, 
as originally put forward by the Schedules Department, 
would have involved a considerable reduction in car 
miles on the buses? — They have effected considerable 
reductions, and I have given you the figure. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : That was dealt with at question 
2346 on the Ninth Day — 3Jm. miles per annum. 

4048. (Mr. Osmond Turner ) (To the Witness ): I am 
obliged to my learned friend, but the winter schedules, 
as originally devised, provided for a much greater re- 
duction than that, did they not? — No. There were a 
number of estimates at different times of what reduction 
of total mileage it would be possible to get before the 
details hail been worked out, and there was no final 
figure at all until we got the whole job finished. The 
final figure is the one which I have given you. Nor 
was there any change of policy at auy stage as to what 
our aim was ; it was to make adjustments in the services 
where the slackening traffic demand warranted them, and 
where full economy could be made, not only of the fuel 
costs and the tyre costs, but of a duty — saving a crew. 

4049. I am instructed that the original schedules could 
not be agreed with the Central Bus Committee ; is that 
true? — There may , Ijave been questions which arose as 
to individual schedules, blit as a general statement that 
is quite untrue. 



4050. I am also instructed that on at least two occasions 
two revised schedules were put up before they could be 
agreed? — 1 do not understand you when you say “ two 
revised schedules were put up ”. By whom to whom? 
You said that two revised schedules were put up before 
they could be agreed. 

4051. By the London Transport Executive, presumably, 
acting through the Schedules Department, to the Central 
Bus Committee. — That always happens. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : That happens every time. 

4052. (Mr. Osmond T urner ) : The point I am trying to 

make . — We get some quite helpful consultations with 

the staff on this question of scheduling. 

( President ) : Mr. Turner, you are going to explain the 
point which you were trying to make ; what is it you are 
after? 

(Mr. Osmond Turner ): I thought Mr. Valentine clearly 
understood my point, Sir. 

( President ) : Mr. Valentine may ; I do not. 

(Mr. Osmond T urner) : I am instructed that -the winter 
schedules, as originally put forward to the Central Bus 
Committee, provided for even greater economies than are 
provided for at the moment, but that there was great 
difficulty in getting them agreed with the Central Bus 
Committee. That is the only point. Sir. 

( President ): But to put it in a slangy way, so what? 
Do you mean that the Central Bus Committee must have 
been right or must have beeng wrong? Supposing that 
is so, what conclusions follow from it? 

(Mr. Osmond T urner) : I am not prepared to follow 
that consequence too far ; it may well be that the 
Executive were wrong in 

(President) : If it does not matter, and if nothing follows 
from it, would it be as well not to pursue it? Do not 
pursue a question unless it will help you to base an 
argument upon it. 

(Mr. Osmond T urner) : I am hoping that it will assist 
me ; I hope that I shall be able to base an argument on 
it later on. 

(President) : What is the argument going to be? 

(Mr. Osmond T urner) : With respect, Sir, I would 
rather not 

(President) : Very well ; I will not embarrass you. 

4053. (Mr. Osmond Turner) (To the Witness)'. Can you 
tell me what the policy of the Executive is — I am not 
concerned at the moment with the staff side of it — so 
far as standing in road vehicles is concerned? Is it the 
intention to retain the “ five standing ” rule during peak 
hours, to abolish it, to increase it, or what? — The Executive 
is, in the main, satisfied with the present regulations. 
They would like — and we have told our staff this, and 
their representatives are aware of it — a greater latitude in 
the carriage of standing passengers outside the peak hours. 
We would endeavour, if opportunity arose, to persuade 
the staff to accept that view. 

4054. Can you tell me what the saving would be if the 
present number of standing passengers could be carried, 
for instance, throughout the day? — I do not think there 
would be really very much saving at all. Outside the 
peak hours the need for standing passengers only arises 
intermittently on short sections where vehicles are quite 
full, and that is not a common situation outside the peak 
hours. The need for carrying standing passengers out- 
side -the peaks is almost entirely a matter of public con- 
venience rather than a matter of economy. We think it 
would be of help to the public if sometimes they could 
stand between the peak hours when a surge of traffic 
happens to occur and when buses are for the moment 
full up ; but you would not be able to -take any vehicles 
off because you had standing passengers in the off-peak 
hours. 

4055. During -the war I think eight standing passengers 
were allowed, were they not? — Yes. 

4056. If that position were reinstated, would there be 
any economy effected? — If that were accompanied with 
a reduction of the number of vehicles operated at the 
peaks, probably some economy could -be effected at the 
expense of a very much less satisfactory service to the 
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public, and it is the view of the London Transport Execu- 
tive that in the particular conditions prevailing in London, 
where we have a very rapid turnover of short 
distance traffic on a scale which I think does not occur 
in any other city in this country and few anywhere else 
in the world, the obstruction, on the present design of 
vehicle, to the conductor performing his duties, includ- 
ing fare collection, is quite serious with as many standing 
passengers as eight. Our considered opinion is that with 
the present type of vehicle in London conditions, we are 
quite content with five. 

4057. But there would be quite a considerable saving 
if it were eight at this time? — If you take vehicles off 
in consequence, yes, but I would not say there would be 
a considerable saving even then. There would be a 
considerable degree of inconvenience for a fairly small 
saving. After all, all it involves is increasing the capa- 
city of the standard double-decked bus to-day, from 61 
to 64. It is a 56-seater now, taking five standing passen- 
gers, making a total of 61. If it took eight standing 
passengers, it would take a total of 64. 



4058. But the saving would be greater than it appears 
to be on the face of it, would it not, because the peak 
hour operation is the most expensive operation of the 
vehicle? — Yes, certainly, but if you made a proportionate 
reduction in the service at the peak hours, I should be 
surprised if the London Passengers Association, and cer- 
tainly most of our passengers, would be very pleased 
with the result. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): The Association might lose some 
members, if they did not take an active interest. 

(Mr. Osmond T urner ) : Thank you, Mr. Valentine. 

(President) : Has there been an arrangement among 
the Objectors not represented by Counsel as to who is 
to come next? 

(Mr. Morrish) : If you please, Sir, on that point I have 
spoken to learned Counsel, Mr. Lawrence, who is quite 
agreeable to my cross-examining Mr. Valentine in 
advance of himself. 

(President) : Very well. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Morrish. 



4059. I am cross-examining on behalf of the Post Office 
Engineering Union, and there is just one small point I 
would like to clear out of the way, first of all. If you 
turn to the Minutes of the evidence of the Eleventh 
Day, question 3330, you refer there to the introduction 
of the five-day week, and you mentioned that it is ex- 
tended to business houses and Government offices. Have 
you had a chance to check that information, as you 
said you would in answer to that question? — No ; unless 
somebody has done it for me, I have not taken that 
point any further. 

4060. Would it interest you to know that the only 
section of the Civil Service that works a five-day week 
are the Post Office engineers, represented by my own 
union, which represents only a small fraction of the Civil 
Service in London? — But taking Saturday mornings off 
and working .a five-day week are not quite the same 
thing, are they? 

4061. Practically every civil servant, apart from Post 
Office enginers do, in actual fact, attend their offices 
on Saturday mornings. I thought that point ought to be 
cleared up in case it is taken into consideration by the 
Executive in the future.— Yes, I was aware of that, and 
I ithink you can see from the way I answered the ques- 
tion that the point I was making had less application 
to Government Offices than to the generality of com- 
mercial business houses. 

4062. I would like next to refer to the question of early 
morning returns. In answer to an earlier question from 
Mr. Turner-Samuels, you agreed that about 23 to 24 per 
cent, of the increased revenue in London is being obtained 
from early morning returns, and that figure is correct, is it 
not? The figure mentioned in the transcript is 23 per 
cent., but my arithmetic makes it nearer to 24 per cent — 

* S * he Percentage of 1,459,000 out of 6, 103,000 on 
B.T.C. 510? 

4063. Yes. I did not check it, but it is obviously about 
that, yes. 

4064. It did emerge in answer to that question, that that 
percentage of increased revenue is being obtained from 
9.38 per cent, of the journeys and you made the comment 
that you thought it would be more accurate if we referred 
to the number of passenger miles? — Yes. 

4065. Will you also agree that that 24 per cent, of the 
increased revenue is coming from 12.33 per cent, of your 
existing revenue? I think we can get that from B.T.C. 502 
Sheet 2. — Yes. 

4066. So that whether one considers it on the basis of 
journeys or on the basis of existing revenue, there can 
be no doubt, can there, that the early morning ticket users 
are being called upon to bear a somewhat greater share 
of the proposed increases? — Yes — as a group. 

4067. As a group, yes ; naturally we must generalise 
here. I think we could perhaps take that a little further 
If we turn now to B.T.C. 510, to which you have just 
referred, Columns .14 and 15, taking Item I, the ordinary 
charges, the increased revenue you were getting is 4.231m. 



which expressed as a percentage of the existing charges of 
£64. 242m. comes to 6.6 per cent, increase in ordinary 
charges. Would that be correct? — I am very sorry, but I 
cannot quite follow you. 



4U&S. You are not with me? — Are we looking at 
B.T.C. 510? B 



4069. I hope we are. Yes, Columns 14 and 15. I am 
wondering if you have yet expressed that as a percentage? 

4070. { President ): Sir Reginald Wilson expressed it as 
a percentage of 6.59, or someone did. — Yes, I gave that 
answer. 



(Mr. Morrish ) : I am sorry if that point has already been 
mentioned. Was the point made at the time as to what 
the increase was for early morning returns and season 
tickets? 



(President) : It was 12.40 for early morning returns, and 
3.82 for season tickets. 

4071. (Mr. Morrish) : Thank you. That does agree with 
my own calculations, but I have not had a chance to 
check them in the transcript. (To the Witness) : Is it also 
true that in the 1950 and 1951 Draft Schemes you pro- 
vided for a greater percentage of increase for early morn- 
ing ticket users on those occasions as well?— In the 1950 
Scheme, that is true, although of course in that Scheme 
there were also reductions of charges for early morning 
travellers by the introduction of early morning fares on 
buses. But in the 1951 Scheme, the increases applied 
to the early morning fares were as near as does not matter 
in step with the increases applied to the ordinary fares. 

4072. I will not trouble you with the details at the 
moment, but would you find, on further examination, I 
think, that the percentage increase on early morning fares 
was also in excess of the average. — The percentage in- 
crease, not of the fares but of the revenue obtained? 

4073. Yes, of the revenue obtained. — Yes, I think that 
was right. 

4074. I would now like to analyse with you in some 
detail how you arrived at your estimate of £ 1.459m., the 
increased revenue from early morning returns. That is 
the figure which is shown in B.T.C. 510. Could you tell 
me in actual fact how the London Transport Executive 
arrived at that estimate? — It will be necessary to look 
at each of the relevant appendices in turn, because it is 
'made up, as you see, of items separately shown on 
Appendices E, F, and G. 

4075. Yes. I would like to deal in the main with the 
London Transport Executive so far as increased charges 
are concerned. 



(President) : The railways or the roads? 

4076. (Mr. Morrish): I want to deal with both, if I 
may.— F is the railways, and G is the roads. As you see, 
if you look at B.T.C. 510, Appendix F, we made calcula- 
tions of the gross yield resulting from the proposed change 
of fare separately at each fare value up to Is. 6d. 

4077. Yes, I see you have done that. .1 am just wonder- 
ing how you did that? — It is simple arithmetic, is it not? 
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We attribute to the existing fare the “ Y ” year traffic in 
accordance with the figures shown on Exhibit B.T.C. 505. 

4078. Yes. I am glad you did it that way, because that 
is the way I did it as well. — 1 hope you have not found 
any mistakes in the arithmetic that we have made. 

4079. Or I have. Rerhaps we can do it together, and 
see where I have gone wrong, because I make it that 
the increased revenue you will get is £2. 66m., and not 
£1 :459m., and if I am correct, of course, that would be a 
discrepancy of considerable importance, would it not? 
The way I have done it — and perhaps you will correct 
me if I am wrong — is to take the various existing fares 
from 8d. onwards. I think we can afford to ignore the 
5d.’s and the 6d.’s, can we not, because they are of such 
small magnitude that they will not really come into the 
picture. I have taken the existing fares from 8d. upwards, 
and shown against them the number of journeys and the 
number of pence increase which we can deduce from 
B.T.C. 506. 

{President)-. Let us take an actual example of 8d. 

{Mr. Morrish ) : Taking the 8d. fare at the present time, 
it will go up a penny. 

( President ) : Very well. 

{Mr. Morrish) : The number of journeys is 99m. to the 
nearest million. 

{President ) : From where is that taken? 

4080. {Mr. Morrish ) : From B.T.C. 505, the lower panel. 
— The number of journeys is what? 

4081. 99m. to the nearest million — No. We are dealing 
only with the railways at the moment, are we not? 

4082. I am dealing with the generality. I think we can 
short-circuit the other method. We can do them separately, 
if you like, but why not go to the final column showing 
the total — Column 8. Certainly on ithe 8d. fare the 
increase is Id.? — You cannot check our arithmetic doing 
it that way. 

4083. Perhaps you could check mine? — Because we did 
it separately. But let us take down what you have done, 
and we will have it checked. 

4084. Taking the 8d. existing return fare, am I right 
in assuming that the total number of journeys is 99m.; 
is that right? — Yes, or just under. 

4085. I would like you to agree with me, so that we can 
see where I have gone wrong, if I have gone wrong. — Yes. 

4086. The increase in the 8d. fare is a penny, under your 
proposals? — Yes. 

4087. So from that you will get 99m. pence per year 
increased revenue, if we leave out of account any 
discounts? — Yes. 

4088. We repeat the same process for the 9d. fare? — 
Yes. 

4089. The increase is 2d. on the 9d. fare under your 
proposals? — Yes. 

4090. And there are 75m. journeys? — Yes. 

4091. So the increased revenue is 150m. pence per year 
— 75m. journeys at 2d. extra each journey? — It sounds all 
right, yes. 

4092. And then, if you can accept it, unless you want 
to get at it in the long fashion, perhaps you could write 
down the result and prove my arithmetic correct in those 
three examples. Would you now write down 99m. pence 
per year increased revenue from the increase of the 8d. 
fare — that is the one we have already worked out — and 
150m. pence from the 9d. fare. This is in million pence 
per year? — Yes. 

4093. Then let us continue down the list, shall we? 
52m. pence for the lid. fare, to which you will need to 
add 19m. because of the extra halfpenny increase that the 
road users are paying. So that is 52m. plus 19m.? — 
From where do you get your 19m.? 

4094. You will see that on the road services the early 
morning ticket does not go up from lid. to Is. 0d., it 
goes up from lid. to Is. (Rd.? — Yes. 

4095. So instead of being just 52m. pence, it is 52m. 
pence plus 38m. half-pennies, which is 19m. pence? — I do 
not follow the last point. 

(Mr. Poole): 1 think you have swindled yourself. Mr, 
Morrish. 'Should it not be 52m. half-pennies? 



4096. (Mr. Morrish) : No, it only applies to the Central 
Road Services, and column 4 helps us there. It is only the 
Central Road Services where the increase on the lid. 
fare is Rd. rather than Id., in Column 4 of that table 
shows the number of journeys on the Central Road Services 
as being 38m. 38m. half-pennies I make 19m. pence. — 
Yes, but you should take in the country buses. 

4097. By all means, but I was not being meticulous to 
the last millioneth penny, but I am quite prepared to. It 
makes my case that much stronger. If we proceed with 
the Is. Od. fare, the result is 80m. pence? 

{Mr. Poole) : What was your answer to the lid. fare? 

(Mr. Morrish) : To the lid. fare it was 52m. plus 19m. 

(Mr. Poole) : That comes to 71m. pence. 

4098. (Mr. Morrish ): Yes, that comes to 71m. (To the 
Witness) : And the Is. Od. fare is 80m. pence, which is 40m. 
journeys at 2d. a time ; at Is. 2d. it is 24m. times 2d., which 
is 48m. pence ; at the Is. 3d. stage it comes to 32m. pence ; 
at the Is. 5d. stage 24m. pence; at the is. 6d. stage 28m. 
pence, and for fares above Is. 6d. a further 28m. pence. I 
will not ask you at the moment completely to agree all 
my arithmetic, but adding up all those figures I make that 
560m. pence per year increased revenue. If that were 
correct, what would your increased revenue from early 
morning fares be? — Does the answer as a whole come cut 
at double the gross yield that we get? 

4099. No, not quite. 

4100. (President) : But very nearly. — I would have 

thought it should because you are applying your figures to 
single passenger journeys, whereas these increases charged 
related to return fares. 

4101. (Mr. Morrish): That is what I was trying to make 
out from this Table, and that is why I am seeking your 
advice. It talks about passenger journeys at early morning 
fares, and makes the point that it includes the backward 
journeys. You have in fact then counted those as double 
journeys, and put them in twice, have you? — All passenger 
journey figures throughout these documents are for single 
journeys. 

4102. iSo that where the railways are concerned, to take 
one example, of the 8d. fare, the number shown in Column 
2 of 8,127,000, that is not the number of tickets issued, 
that is double the number of tickets issued, is it? — Yes. 

4103. It is a pity that was not made clear, because that 
would have short-circuited this matter. — I am sorry I did 
not pick you up quicker on it. I am sorry I did not see 
what you were doing earlier, because I should have said 
that straight away before you gave all these details. FIow- 
ever, I think that is where you have been misled, and 
I am sorry. 

4104. Assuming that that is the explanation, and that 

then you are going to get £ 1.459m. extra from your early 
morning returns . — Yes. 

4105. — can you give me any estimate as to what the 
yield would be if you excluded the backward journeys to 
which Note C on B.T.C. 505 refers? — I suppose you could 
do the arithmetic of that, but in practice I do not know 
how you can do that. 

4106. You have put them in, so presumably you can take 
them out. You had to insert them in order to get your 
results in this table, did you not? — Yes, because you see 
in the case of the railway early morning traveller, he buys 
a return ticket and when you are putting the road early 
morning -traveller into corresponding columns and then 
adding them up, you must take both parts of his journey, 
his forward and his backward journey. 

4107. Yes I fully appreciate that point. — I think that 
is the only way in which you can make your figures avoid 
being a mixed bag. 

4108. On this occasion you have not quite seen the 
point of my'questions. I just want the fact at the moment. 
1 want to know whether it is possible to extract that 
particular element in these calculations and if you did 
extract it, what effect it would have on your revenue? — 
I think it -must be possible to say how much of the in- 
creased revenue attributed to road services would in fact 
be collected on the early morning single and how much on 
the return, but I do not know whether that can be done 
quickly. It pan be done by after lunch, I should imagine. 
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4109. I shall be asking you also to assist us by calcu- 
lating what the reduced revenue would be with certain 
modifications. Perhaps if I -may mention that now, you 
might also like to get somebody to have a look at it 
during the luncheon adjournment? I shall be asking you 
what increased revenue you would get if the early morning 
returns up to three miles were not increased at all. 

(President) : On all services? 

4110. (Mr. Morrish ): On all services of the London 
Transport Executive — and all other increases were limited 
to a penny. My own calculation is that your net yield 
would be reduced from the order of £1.5,m. to the order 
of £0.6m. — When you say “ and all other increases were 
limited to a penny ” do you mean single or return? 

4111. Return. — Penny return? 

4112. Yes. I will be able to show how that is possible 
at a later stage. 

(Mr. Poole) : When you say up to three miles, do you 
mean up to and including three miles? 

(Mr. Morrish) : Up to three miles, no increase. 

(Mr. Poole) : Up to and including three miles? 

4113. (Mr. Morrish)-. I will just check that point. Yes, 
up to and including three miles, no increase ; four miles 
and over, penny increase. Perhaps we can leave that 
aspect for the moment. — I am told that I can give you 
this figure which you asked for a moment ago in relation 
to Central Road Services. 

4114. That would help.. — Of the proportion of the 
revenue shown in Exhibit B.T.C. 510, column 7, at Item 2, 
which is calculated on the forward journey, oult of the 
£764,000 odd, £498,000 is calculated on the forward 
journey. 

4115. £498,000 on the forward journey? — Yes. The 

corresponding country bus figure relating to Column 9, 
line 2, is £47,000 out of the £73,000, or, taking it to the 
nearest £1,000, it is £48,000 out of the £73,000. 

4116. I suppose there must be some ready explanation 
as ito why it is not half in that case? That is because 
there are a certain number of people who travel only 
one way? — -No. There is a penny increase on all the 
early morning single forward journeys under the proposal. 

4117. Yes, quite. — But not a penny increase on all the 
ordinary fares at which they would come back. 

41 18. I follow you there, thank you. Then if the other 
section of my question could be answered, perhaps after 
the luncheon interval, that would be of assistance. — Yes 
I hope so. I think it can be. 

4119. May I next turn to another aspect? Earlier — 

I think it was on the Ninth Day — there was a group 
of questions. Questions 2300 and 2301, in which you 
gave some estimates based on the raw materials for 
the London Travel Survey, in order to arrive at certain 
conclusions as to how many workers travelling to and 
from work would or would not have to pay more under 
your proposals. It would be correct, would it not, to 
say that these figures relate quite definitely to workers 
as a whole rather than to those workers who happen to 
use early morning tickets? — Yes. 

4120. Have you been able, or would you be able, to 
make any similar calculation for those workers who 
use early morning returns? — I could not answer that 
straightaway. Presumably it could have been done, but 
this job took something like six weeks to work out. 
Whether it comes out as a by-product, or whether we 
should have to go over all the same ground again, I could 
not say without taking advice on the matter. 

4121. I certainly would not want yoii to undertake 
another six weeks work in order to answer one question. 

(President) : I should hope that if he were to do so. 
the information would come too late. 

4122. (Mr. Morrish)-. Yes, I was aware of that pos- 
sibility. (To the Witness)'. You would agree, however, 
that the percentage of workers who use early morning 
returns who would pay no increase at all certainly would 
not be 29 per cent., would it? — I am told that in order 
not to weight the result unfairly by the season ticket 
holders, it was decided in this piece of research based 
on the raw material of the Travel Survey to treat journeys 
made by season ticket holders as though they had been 



paid for at the appropriate early morning or Ordinary 
fare re-priced in accordance with the present day and 
proposed scales. 

4123. Which makes the result somewhat inaccurate, I 
suppose? — It tends to make the amount of the increase 
larger. 

4124. I should have thought that it would have tended 
to have made the percentage of people who will have 
no increase larger than it otherwise would be, because 
in actual fact season ticket holders will have an increase, 
will they not? — Yes, but, as you see, they work out at 
a relatively low percentage because of the long distances. 

4125. You have thought it sufficiently important to 
mention, so it is sufficiently important to say that it 
would tend to reduce the 29 per cent., had you not 
done that particular calculation in that way ; but that 
was not quite the point I was putting to you, was it? 
If you recall, my last question was something along these 
lines : If we address ourselves solely to those workers 
who use early morning tickets, the percentage of those 
who will pay nothing additional certainly will not be 
29 per cent., will it? — That was the result of the research 
based on the Survey material. 

4126. In that case, it makes the information you have 
given to the Tribunal even more open to doubt than 
I should have imagined. It is not seriously being sug- 
gested, is it, that as the result of research the figure of 
early morning ticket users who will pay nothing additional 

at all . — It did not produce a figure separately for early 

morning ticket users. 

4127. Then why do not you answer my question? To 
repeat it for the third time, it is this : The percentage 
of workers using early morning tickets who will pay 
nothing additional at all, if your proposals are adopted, 
would not be 29 per cent., would it? 

(President) : Are you drawing a distinction between 

workers and other persons, or do you mean the percentage 
of people taking early morning tickets? 

(Mr. Morrish) : I think it would be as well if we used 
the same definition on behalf of the Post Office Engineering 
Union as that adopted earlier by Mr. Turner-Samuels on 
behalf of the London Trades Council, in order not to 
confuse the Tribunal. 

( President ) : We shall certainly be confused if we do 
not know what the definition is. Mr. Turner-Samuels told 
us that there was a definition in some book which he 
described, but he did not read it out. At the moment 
I want to know merely whether you are talking about 
part of the early morning travellers, or the whole of them. 

4128. (Mr. Morrish) : Of course, I should very much 
like Mr. Valentine speaking on behalf of the London 
Transport Executive to use, for the purpose of answering 
my question, the same definition of “ workers ” as that 
which he used in answer to Question 2296 and so on ; 
but if he is unable to do that, I will be quite satisfied 
to accept a calculation based upon early morning tickets 
as a whole. — As 1 said, we have not got the answer to 
that. 

4129. But you could get it quite easily, could you not? — 
You mean that all early morning tickets are increased? 

4130. Precisely, so therefore the percentage of early 
morning ticket users who pay nothing additional at all is 
nil, is it not? — Yes. 

4131. So it is not 29 per cent.? — That is self evident. 

4132. You could have answered that question a little 
earlier, could you not? — It is an extraordinarily circuitous 
way of putting it. I did not understand what you were 
putting at all. Of course, all the early morning fares 
go up. 

(Mr. Morrish) : It is purely a matter of opinion as to 
who is being circuitous. 

(President) : Get on with the next question please. 

4133. (Mr. Morrish)-. Yes, I will do that. (To the 
Witness) : I would like you to tell me more about the 
raw material of the London Travel Survey on which 
you based these calculations. Could you tell me what 
sort of random selection was taken in order to get the 
information? — No, I could not tell you that. I do not 
know myself. 

4134. Assuming for a moment that the selection was 
sufficiently large to cut out any margin of error, I believe 
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that raw material does contain the percentage of people 
travelling to and from work who have to make their 
journey to work in more than one stage. Is that so? — 
It would include people who made their journey to work 
in more than one stage, yes. 

4135. The raw material would show up quite clearly 
how many of them do in actual fact do that? — 
Presumably, yes, but it was not necessarily examined in 
order to extract that particular statistic. As regards the 
margins of error on the sample, I could only tell you 
what I am advised by experts in statistical science who 
directed this piece of research. They tell me that the 
margins of error due to the sampling method are quite 
small, and that in fact statistically there is an 80 per 
cent, chance that the error in the three figures 29 per 
cent., 35 per cent, and 29 per cent, would not exceed two 
either way, and that there is an 80 per cent, chance that 
any error in the last figure of 7 per cent, does not exceed 
one either way. I think you may rely upon it that that 
is statistically a correct calculation of the margin of error 
there could be in these figures. 

4136. I am prepared to accept that, if you are unable 
to help me as to what sort of random selection was taken, 
but nevertheless I am prepared, for the purposes of further 
questions, to accept the margin of error which has been 
put to you. — Thank you. 

4137. Accepting that, can you still help to discover from 
this raw material how many workers or how many people, 
shall we say, using early morning returns, and how many 
people travelling by other means than early morning 
returns, travel to and from work by more than one stage? 

C President ) : You mean, have to change? 

4138. {Mr. MorrisK) : That is right. If they change once 
it is a itwo-stage journey ; if they change twice, it is a 
three-stage journey. I should have thought that informa- 
tion was very readily available. I should have thought 
you could hardly have arrived at these percentages at all 
without knowing that. — This calculation was undertaken 
for the very purpose of finding out how much that factor 
would influence the increased cost of travel. 

4139. Precisely, and that is why I want to get the 
information. — That is why we set out to get it too, and 
we got it in this form. 

4140. That is why you should toe able at least to help 
me in so far as to give me that much of your conclusion. 
You have just told us the end result, have you not, and 
in no sense described how you arrived at these figures? — 
No, I could not give that. 

4141. You could give a very brief account showing at 
one intermediate stage how many people travelled to and 
from work in more than one stage. That would be quite 
easy — not offhand, tout at least after the luncheon adjourn- 
ment you could do that? — I do not think that is possible 
at all. As I understand it every journey was described, 
giving exchange points if they arose. People stated at 
what type of fare they travelled and between what points. 
If they made fwo changes, it was all in the information, 
and each of those examples was separately re-priced in 
the Commercial Department of London Transport after 
the information had been extracted by the firm who co- 
operated with us in doing the Survey. That would not 
throw up any statistics such as you are hoping I may 
produce after lunch, I would think, tout I did not person- 
ally handle the job, so I cannot say for certain. 

4142. Perhaps you would make some inquiries to see 
whether if not a completely accurate figure, at least an 
approximately accurate answer could toe given to that 
question? — May I have .the question quite clear: How 
many people included in the sample . . . .? 

4143. Based upon the sample, which I am prepared to 
accept is statistically sound. — How many were included in 
the sample? 

4144. No, based on the sample, which I accept is statis- 
tically sound ; what percentage of workers, to use your 
own phrase, travel to and from work in more than a 
one-stage journey? — Earlier you were asking for that 
separately for those who use early morning fares and 
for those who travel on other fares. 

4145. Yes ; that is the second half of the question. — 
A further split? 

4146. Yes. If you can give me both I would like it ; 
if you can only give me one, -that wbuld help that much. 



— I do not know at the moment what we can give you, 
but we will find out. 

4147. It has been said on behalf of the Commission 
that the increases at present proposed are not heavy in 
their incidence. You would accept that that is the Com- 
mission’s standpoint, I presume? — Yes. 

4148. Frequent reference has been made to the fact 
that nobody will pay more than 2d. for any particular 
journey by way of increase, for example. Would you 
agree that in the case of the early morning returns there 
have been some very, very heavy percentage increases 
even over the last three years, if we assume that your 
proposals are accepted. — Yes, quite a lot of figures on 
that were given and agreed yesterday in cross-examination. 

4149. The figures agreed yesterday, in answer presum- 
ably to the questions put to you toy Mr. Turner-Samuels, 
were figures relating to the changes since before the war? 
—Yes. 

4150. I am anxious to get percentage increases since 
1950, that is to say since before your first Draft Charges 
Scheme. A short period is far more important from my 
point of view. I would be quite content with three 
examples: 3 miles, 6 miles and 9 miles. — Are you asking 
me for the figures now, because I have not got them. 

4151. Your memory is probably quite good enough on 
this point. Would you agree that before the first Draft 
Charges Scheme the workmen’s ticket, as it was then, 
for a three-mile journey was 4d.? — I thought there was a 
difference on different parts of the system. 

4152. I am talking about the London Transport Execu- 
tive Lines. — Railways? 

4153. Yes. There were no workmen’s on the buses, 
although there were on the trams. — There were on the 
trams and trolleybuses, and they did not agree. 

4154. Let us take the rail since that is the more constant 
factor throughout. — Yes. 

4155. The proposal you are putting to the Tribunal is 
that it should be raised to 9d.? — Yes, I think that is it. 

4156. That would be a percentage increase of 125 since 
1950? — Yes, that is right. 

4157. 125 per cent, since 1950 for the three mile early 
morning ticket users, or the ex-workmen’s ticket users, to 
be more accurate? — Yes. 

4158. The six-mile figure before the first Draft Charges 
Scheme was 7d. on the London Transport Executive rail ; 
would that be right? — Yes. 

4159. It is proposed to raise that to Is. 2d.? — Yes. 

4160. Which is exactly 100 per cent, increase since 1950? 
—Yes. 

4161. In the case of the nine miles, the pre-1950 figure 
was 10d.? — Yes. 

4162. And that you are proposing to raise to Is. 7d.? — 
Yes. 

4163. That gives a 90 per cent, increase? — Yes. 

4164. So that it is true that so far as those examples are 
concerned, the percentage increases since 1950 alone being 
125 per cent., 100 per cent, and 90 per cent., are very 
much in excess of the percentage increases you suggest 
would operate since the pre-war period — a much longer 
period? — I think that question went a little astray, did it 
not? The increase from the pre-war period is only 
slightly larger than the increase from immediately pre-1950. 

4165. I want you to compare it with the percentage 
increase in charges which has been often stated in this 
Tribunal, even after the proposals are agreed, if they 
are agreed. You revised that figure, I think, did you not ; 
originally it was to have been 84 per cent.? — Yes. 

4166. And your revised figure was 78 per cent., I think? 
—Yes. 

4167. So that although the general increase measured 
by the increased charges per passenger mile are in the 
order of 78 per cent, in the event of the proposals being 
adopted over the whole of the London Transport services, 
if we address ourselves to early morning tickets and in 
particular the three examples I have quoted, we find that 
the increases are very much in excess over a very much 
shorter period. — Yes, all the figures ydu haVe given are 
higher than 78 per cent. 
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4168. Very much higher than 78 per cent., and over 
a very much shorter period? — Yes. 

4169. This is the natural outcome, I presume, of the 
policy of the Commission to close the gap as rapidly as 
possible between early morning fares and ordinary fares, is 
it not?— No. Of course, these percentage increases that 
you are quoting are not really quite comparable with a 
figure like the 78 per cent., that takes the average charge 
per passenger mile for present day traffic and compares it 
with the average charge per passenger mile paid by the 
different traffic of pre-war at that time. 

4170. Yes, I quite realise that. — One of the factors that 
keeps down the 78 per cent, is a re-distribution of traffic 
as between different fare categories and fare values. 

4171. Yes. — As to the policy of the Commission in 
closing the gap, as I said, in 1950 a step towards that 
was taken, though it. was offset in part by the extension 
of the early morning fares to buses ; but subsequently 
in 1951 and again now the increases applied to the early 
morning fares and to the ordinary fares have been as 
■near in step as the coinage will permit, if the object was 
to keep in step. So that there is no deliberate attempt 
to close the gap in either the last Scheme or in this one. 

4172. So that if it were possible for me to submit to 
you an alternative set of proposals that would bring the 
percentage increases for early morning tickets more in 
line with the ordinaries, you would be happy to adopt 
them, would you? — No, that does not follow at all. 

4173. Then is it not part of your deliberate policy to 
close the gap, or is it part of your deliberate policy to 
■ensure that early morning ticket users always pay a 
higher proportion of the increase? — At the moment I 
would expect your alternative proposals to widen the 
gap, but I have not seen them yet. That, I think, would 
be wrong ; it would also reduce the total revenue obtained 
presumably, and to achieve the same overall result would 
involve further increases on some other fares. 

4174. When you, as the commercial expert in London 
Transport, were asked to produce new proposals, what 
figure of increased net revenue were you given by Sir 
Reginald Wilson? — When I was first asked to consider 
what increases of fares should be made, the figure was 
not at all precisely stated. It was in the order of £5m. 
or £6m., according to whether you were looking at London 
Transport or London area. 

4175. £5m. or £6m.? — Nothing was exactly laid down 
at that stage. The question was : What sort of schemes, 
very broadly producing that kind of amount of money, 
are there open to us that we could propose. 

4176. The proposals that are now before the Tribunal 
result in what increase in net revenue? — Just over £6m. 
so far as the London area is concerned. 

4177. So that if certain modifications were put forward, 
in particular to early morning fares, which still gave 
■you over £5m. increased revenue, you would still be 
meeting the original request put to you? — No, not at all. 

4178. That seemed to follow from your earlier answer. 
— Not if you read it. 



4179. It would not be satisfactory? — No. 

4180. If you had increased net revenue of £5m.? — No. 

4181. But the total worsening of the financial position 
as shown in B.T.C. 402 is £4.9m., is it not? The total 
worsening compared in that respect with the 1952 Scheme 
as confirmed by the Transport Tribunal, of £4. 9m.? — Yes. 

4182. So that if modifications to your proposals were 
made which still resulted in an increased net revenue of 
over £5m., at least that worsening would be abolished, 
would it not — it would be wiped out? 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : For London Transport? 

4183. {Mr. Morrish ) : For London Transport. That 
would be true, would it not? — But as it happens the 
London Transport proportion of the yield shown in 
B.T.C. 510 is between £4.9m. and £5m. — column 13. 

4184. But if the total proposals put forward still gave a 

neit revenue increase for the whole of the Scheme 
of something over £5m., and for London between £4^m. 
and £5m. 

( President ) : By “ London ” what do you mean? 

London Transport or London area? 

4185. {Mr. Morrish ): London Transport, Sir — between 
£4]-m. and £5m. We would be coming pretty near to 
the sort of terms of reference that you must have been 
given when you applied yourself to this problem? — You 
would be coming pretty near, and it would be about 
20 per cent, less, I take it, on your use of the words 
“ pretty near ”. 

{Mr. Morrish ) : That is all I have to ask at the moment, 
but I am due for the other information from Mr. Valentine 
when he is able to give it. 

{Mr. Vian-Smith ): May it please the Tribunal: I have 
an arrangement with Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence that I should 
ask some questions before him. I speak for the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce. I do not know 
whether the question of the locus of our Association arises, 
as this is the first time we have intervened in the pro- 
ceedings so far. 

(President): Do you want to question it, Mr. Willis? 

{Mr. Harold Willis): I do not want to question the 
locus of this body. They appeared on the last occasion. 

( President ) : Very well. How many questions are you 
going to ask, because as far as I can see it is nearly a 
quarter to one. 

(Mr. Vian-Smith): Perhaps it might be convenient if 
I went on after lunch. Although I do not intend to take 
up a great deal of time, with the help of Mr. Valentine, 
I do not think I could get it through completely by 
1 o’clock. 

{President) : Very well, then we will adjourn now until 
a quarter to two. 

( Adjourned for a short time.) 

{Mr. Vian-Smith) : If it please you, Sir, I think I should 
perhaps make clear a point of conflict, so far as my name 
is concerned. My name is not Mr. Luxton. 

{President) : That is a mistake on my part which has 
been corrected. I must apologise. 



Cross-examined by Mr. H. S. Vian-Smith. 



4186. Mr. Valentine, I think you can help me on one 
point that is causing us thought. It is this: would it be 
right or would it be a reasonable assumption to say that 
if the Commission had sought to achieve the same extra 
revenue that it is seeking to achieve from this Scheme from 
its services outside the London area, it would have had to 
get a larger round sum per ticket in order to achieve the 
same amount?— I find that a very difficult question to 
answer. You put it in the form that if the Commission 
had sought to get £6m. additional revenue from passenger 
traffic outside the London area, the amount of the increase 
would have had to be larger. 

4187. In order to secure that added amount. — They 
would certainly have had to do it differently. 

4188. To what extent? — Different in this sort of sense 
— that a large part of the revenue from this Scheme is 
obtained by increasing the 3d. fare for two miles to 3id. 
and, of course, a similar increase on the railways outside 



London would yield next to nothing, because there is 
relatively little traffic at that distance, so it would have 
to be quite different in form. 

4189. I think it would be fair enough to summarise the 
Commission’s proposal in this Scheme that what they are 
in fact doing is applying a round sum of either Id. or 
2d. (or 9d., Is. 6d. and so on, on season tickets) on the 
basis of “ per ticket ”, do you agree? — It can be expressed 
that way in the London area, with certain qualifications. 

4190. It would be a fair way of expressing it? — Yes. 

4191. The point I am trying to put to you is, if you 
had decided only to increase fares outside the London 
area, it would either be necessary to put on a larger sum 
per ticket or you would have been faced with the alterna- 
tive of not being able to get the additional revenue that 
you look for in the Scheme? — That is presupposing that a 
flat increase would be appropriate on all classes of tickets 
outside London, it is not? 
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4192. Yes, indeed. Just for the moment I am trying to 
establish this ; that, if the Commission had only looked 
for this extra revenue from its services outside the London 
area, it. would have been necessary to increase the amount 
of the. increases which they are already going to put 
on as a result of this Scheme? — That depends upon 
whether the total passenger journeys are more or less out- 
side the London area than inside. I take it they are less. 

4193. They are, in fact, less. — So if passenger journeys 
are fewer, to produce the same yield you would have 
required a larger amount of addition per passenger 
journey. 

4194. That would not have -been the only reason, would 
it? — Reason for what? 

4195. The only reason for having to put on a larger 
sum, or to make your increases larger? — It would be the 
only reason for increasing the sum in order to obtain 
the same gross yield, if you lay it down in advance that 
the same method of increasing charges would be applicable 
outside London as inside, even for quite different types 
of traffic. 

4196. Surely in applying the increase to fares outside 
London, it is not true to say that you would have to expect 
a larger discounted yield as a result of less travel? — That 
depends entirely, I would have thought, on how the 
increases were -made. 

4197. If they were made on the same basis as in this 
Scheme— a flat rate per ticket? — I think -the -same basis is 
clearly not applicable to travel outside London. If it 
were sought to increase -the revenue from ordinary fares 
outside London, it is most improbable that the Commission 
would have proposed a Scheme which put a flat amount 
on, being the same for 10 miles and for 400 miles. 

4198. You have in fact done so in this particular 
Scheme? — Only in relation to season tickets, because all 
the rest of the Scheme applies only to short distance 
travel. 

4199. Yes, but you have adopted the same principle in 
your approach to increasing the rate per season ticket, 
putting on a round sum per ticket. — I am suggesting that 
it is unlikely that the Commission would have done that, 
in your proposal. 

4200. I suggest that you have in fact done so in this 
Scheme, in so far as season tickets are concerned? — Yes. 
there is a flat amount of increase on season tickets in this 
Scheme, I agree. 

4201. Thank you very much. I think it is also true to 
say that, as in -the past, as regards passenger charges, the 
charge the Commission makes is based on the sole criterion 
of travel which is that of mileage, is that true? — Yes, it 
is mainly true, except in so far as we have been covered 
by inherited scales in respect of early morning fares. 

4202. Perhaps you can go a little further with me in 
that respect ; in so far as you have found it necessary 
to increase your fares, you have usually done it by 
imposing an increase on the existing fares which would 
have the effect of preserving roughly the same pro- 
portions still, when based on mileage travel? — Outside 
London I think that has -been true. 

4203. And inside London? — Inside London it has never 
been possible to deal with percentage increases literally 
in relation to the very small denominations of fares. 

4204. You mean -the minimum fares? — No, I mean any- 
thing up to 10 miles. You cannot apply 20 per cent, or 
10 per cent, or 30 per cent, to a 5d. fare, for example, 
or a 7d. fare. 

4205. You are in fact saying that it is impossible or 
impractable to apply an increase in the London area in 
the form of a rounding up percentage, are you not? — 
You can do it, but subject to a fractions rule for dealing 
with fractions of pence, which has the effect after is opera- 
tion of making the percentage increase quite different on 
individual fares. 

4206. It may be that you will have to round off the 
sum as a result of applying a percentage. — Yes. What was 
called a 10 per cent, increase was applied to London 
Transport rail fares in 1940, or thereabouts, and the effect 
of it was to leave unaltered all fares up to 5<L, and then 
to have varying percentage increases, after the rounding 
up of fractions of a penny, from about 50 per cent, down 
to 10 per cent. You can call that a 10 per cent, increase 



!if you like, ibut it does not work out very close to 10 
per cent, when you look at individual fares. 

4207. You have again in this Scheme applied the same 
principle of the round sum per ticket rather than the over- 
all percentage increase, also in respect of season tickets 
outside the London area, have you not? — Yes, but that is 
governed by the increase in London of the ordinary fares, 
all of which after -the first few miles are increased by Id., 
regardless of distance, under this Scheme. 

4208. When you say it is “ governed ”, I take it you mean 
that you are quite unable to do something different out- 
side the London area, because of this Scheme? — No, I 
meant the flat increase in the season ticket rates has been 
proposed by the Commission in this Scheme, in order to 
keep the season ticket rates in their same relationship as 
they at present bear to ordinary fares. 

4209. That would mean, in effect — if I can go back to 
what I was saying earlier — that you would always find it 
rather unwise to impose an overall percentage increase in 
respect of the London area? — No, I did not say that. I 
said that the overall percentage increase — unless, of course, 
it was a 50 per cent, or 100 per cent, increase — would not 
work out at all evenly, after you had applied the necessary 
fractions rule, from one fare to the next. The percentage 
variation would be quite different at different distances. 
I would not say that we would never apply a proportionate 
increase, as nearly as we could, to all -the fares in the 
London area. That point is dealt with in B.T.C. 5, that 
had the revenue required been larger the Commission might 
have had to suggest something more like a proportionate 
increase in all the ordinary fares in London, instead of a 
flat increase of Id. which applies in these proposals with 
the exception of the 2d., 5d. and 8d. fares. 

4210. Well, I think that we can return a little later to the 
exaot application of the detail of that in the London area. 
I think we are agreed, are we not, that this is virtually the 
first Scheme that the Commission itself has applied for 
which involves the principle of putting a round sum on 
the ticket as a form of increase rather than an overall 
percentage? — Yes, but I would not describe it as a prin- 
ciple. It is an expedient to raise a particular sum of 
money, or thereabouts. 

4211. An expedient, Mr. Valentine? — Yes. 

4212. We were talking a little earlier on about the 
question of season tickets. Could you assist us? Both 
at the last Hearing and at this Hearing there has been 
a lot said about what advantages are gained by the public 
in the use of season tickets. Could you tell us what 
are the commercial principles underlying the idea — from 
the point of view of the Commission — in allowing the 
issue of season tickets? — I have always been very doubtful 
as to whether there is any adequate, strictly economic, 
defence for a system of season tickets at all and explained 
that at very great length in the 1950 Hearing, with this 
reservation : that there is an economic case for season 
tickets illustrated more easily than anywhere else in the 
London area, for long period season tickets (this could 
hardly apply to weekly seasons). It has the effect of 
stabilising a substantial amount of the peak-hour traffic 
to rail and diminishing the extent to which it varies — ■ 
sometimes by rail and sometimes by road — according to 
the mood of the traveller or the weather. It has the 
advantage of stabilising a large proportion, or a useful 
proportion, of the peak-hour traffic to rail ; to tempt 
travellers, by the discount offered, to go by rail on a 
season ticket rate. It saves ultimately expenses on the 
road side by reducing the total amount of road services 
required to deal with what would otherwise, by the high 
peaks of traffic when weather conditions or other circum- 
stances tempted the traveller to use road instead of rail. 
That was explained in a very full answer in the 1950 
Hearing, of which that is a short summary. 

4213. I wonder, Mr. Valentine, if we could just look at 

what the actual transaction of a season ticket really 
involves or implies. I think you will agree with me that 
the effect of these season tickets, is, here am I, a customer 
who has. come along to you, who have something to sell. 
That which you have to sell is mileage, a mileage per 
customer carried, and you say to me 

( President ) : This must develop into a question some- 
time^ Mr. Smith. 

{Mr. Vian-Smith ) : It will, Sir. What exactly happens 
is that if I come -to you and tell you that I will contract 
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to do a certain _ amount of travel, over a certain period 
of time, I am given a standard rate. Is that right— I am 
given a discount, to use your word? 

4214. i {President): Obviously the season ticket holder 
does not contract to do any amount of travel at all. He 
is at liberty never to go inside the train. — No, it is a 
contract to limit it. 

{Mr. V ian-Smith ) : I meant he contracts to pay in 
respect of a certain amount of travel over a certain period. 

( President ) : An unlimited amount of travel. 

4215. {Mr. Vian-Smith) : Yes, I am obliged — an un- 
limited amount of travel. — A certain amount for the right 
to make unlimited travel between certain specific points 
or intermittently, for specific periods. 

4216. I would suggest to you that bearing in mind that 
he pays in advance in respect of his contract, that it is 
rather the kind of business that all of us in the commercial 
world are anxious to get — when a customer pays us in 
advance for so much of our commodity that he is going 
to buy over a period of time. That is a well-known 
commercial practice, is it not? — There is something to be 
said for charging a little less in selling anything for earlier 
payment, obviously, because the seller has the use of the 
money earlier and the advantage of the interest value on 
that money, but you could never defend the discount 
offered on season tickets compared with the cost of 
travel on ordinary fares on the ground that it has some 
attractive financial advantage to Railways or Transport 
Executives because of the slightly early payment. 

4217. I suppose it varies to the extent of whether it 
is inside or outside the London area. To that extent 
it would assume larger or less emphasis, would it not — 
larger if it were outside the London area? — I do not 
follow you. It would depend upon the period for 
which the payment is made in advance. 

4218. Yes, but also surely dependent on the area. In 
the London area the public have no alternative form of 
travel. I mean the traveller can only travel by your 
particular trains or buses. The only alternative would 
be- by bicycle or walking. — Or their own cars, or other 
people’s cars — -which is quite frequently done. 

C President ) : Or their employers’ cars. 

4219. {Mr. Vian-Smith ) : Yes, if they are fortunate 
enough. But outside the London area, that scarcely 
exists to the same extent, in so far as season tickets 
are concerned. — I think it exists outside the London area 
as well as inside it. 

4420. That is what I mean. In considering the advan- 
tages to the Commission of issuing a season ticket to 
the passenger, in so far as it is ensures for the Commis- 
sion a regular amount of travel in advance, or a regular 
amount of payment in advance, the advantages of issuing 
that ticket outside the London area are greater than 
issuing it inside the London area, where you are more 
certain that the passenger will travel by your services 
in any case. — I should think that was doubtful, but not 
being sufficiently familiar with travel outside the London 
area perhaps I should not comment on that. But all 
your questions seem to contain the suggestion that the 
purchaser of the season ticket is conferring some benefit 
on the Railways by doing so, because he is binding him- 
self to travel, but nearly all the people who buy season 
tickets are committed to travel anyhow. 

4221. Not necessarily by the Commission’s services — 
Subject to the point of car and bicycle, subject to that 
kind of alternative. 

4222. Yes, inside the London area. Outside the London 
area there are other forms of competition. — For certain 
journeys, yes. 

4223. Thank you. I wonder if you could have a look 

at your Exhibit B.T.C. 508, sheet 1. I am only going 
through this very shortly because I just want to establish 
between ourselves of extent of this. I think that sheet 1 
of the exhibit shows us that if a passenger travels over 
a distance of 10 miles, purchasing in advance a monthly 
season ticket, he pays for it not the sum of £2 5s. 3d. 
as shown in your column 9- 

{President): He will if this Scheme goes through 

unaltered. 

{Mr. Vian-Smith ) : Thank you. He will if the Scheme 
goes through. 



4224. If you would just move slightly to the right, to 
column 10, you find that if he made 12 journeys per week, 
which really amounts to a journey there and a journey 
back each day, he would have to pay the sum of £3 9s. 4d. 
in the future if he did not take a season ticket? — Yes, 

4225. And that the difference between those two is 
shown in column 12, which almost amounts to discount, 
namely, £1 4s. Id.? — Yes. 

4226. That is a discount of 34 per cent.? — Yes. 

4227. If you look a little further down to the distance 
of 20 miles you see that the comparative discount given 
in column 14 is 4.5 per cent.?— Yes, that is quite right. 

4228. If we ,go right to the bottom we see that it is 
52 per cent.? — Yes. 

4229. I think you will agree with me that those are 
very substantial discounts ; those three discounts are very 
substantial discounts for having taken a season ticket?— 
Yes. 

4230. And that they increase by the same extent to 
which that passenger is buying more of your commodity, 
which is mileage travelled? — The discounts increase at 
the longer distances because the season ticket scale is 
tapered to mileage whereas the ordinary fare scale is 
not appreciably tapered to mileage. As I explained when 
perhaps you were not here, the tapering of the season 
ticket scale is entirely designed — exclusively designed — to 
allow for the fact, arbitrarily it must be, that the tendency 
of passengers to make use of their season tickets diminishes 
as the length of the journey increases. 

4231. Yes — I was, in fact, here when you gave that 
interesting information from the technical point of view ; 
but I do put it to you that in ordinary commercial par- 
lance what this really amounts to is that the more in 
terms of cash that a traveller is prepared to spend with 
you for having travelled obviously over a greater mileage, 
the bigger the discount he is in fact getting ; that is the 
effect of this? — No ; it is only a bigger discount if you 
stick rigidly to the assumption of 12 journeys a week. 
But you have to bear in mind that the assumption that 
he will make 12 journeys a week becomes increasingly 
less likely as the distance increases. 

4232. But you have to make a difference between the 
two percentages expressed in 13 and 15 ; perhaps he will 
only be taking 10 journeys a week. — Yes — more than 12 
or less than 10. 

4233. But I think you will agree with me that that is so, 
especially in regard to the longer distances — and in this 
table you only go up to 50 miles. If you look at it on 
the basis of this table alone I think it is reasonable to 
assume that a person who does purchase a season ticket 
for a distance of 50 miles will use it fairly frequently 
mainly for residential purposes. Let us just confine our- 
selves to the extent of this table ; it is not a long distance, 
is it? — Again that depends upon the type of service that 
exists between the points concerned. Of course, it is not 
a long distance compared with 200 miles, but it is within 
a certain suburban range on some lines and not on others. 

4234. It is within a residential range? — Yes — on some 
lines, but not on others. 

4235. So we have this very wide range existing between 
a distance of 10 miles, where you gave a discount of 34.7 
per cent, to 50 -miles, where you give a discount of 52 per 
cent.? — Yes. 

4236. And that -means that the more travel a passenger is 
prepared to buy from you, the greater the discount you are 
prepared to give him within this radius?— That is not 
the principle. It may be the result in cases where the 
-passenger for the longer distances still continues to make 
as many journeys as the passenger for the shorter distances. 

4237. But is it not a result that you would have seen 
when you made this calculation? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I wonder if Mr. Vian-Smith could 
help me as to the paragraphs in his Objection to which he 
is referring? I find it rather difficult to follow this. 

(Mr. Vian-Smith): I could help you, but if I did so I 
should not be helping myself. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : There is nothing in your Objection 
so far as I can see about season tickets or traders’ season 
tickets. 
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{Mr. Vian-Smith ) : I agree with that. 

{President) : Then you had better shorten your observa- 
tions on that point, Mr. Vian-Smith. 

4238. (Mr. Vian-Smith ): If you please, Sir. {To the 
Witness) : To sum it up, the effect is that you do give 
to your passengers a larger discount for the greater dis- 
tances of travel which they intend to purchase from you? 
— No. I cannot accept it in that form at all. It requires 
a good deal of qualification in the light of what I have 
just explained. This is an arbitrarily tapered scale which, 
of course, may favour certain types of passengers using 
the season tickets a great deal for certain distances. They 
involve a greater discount per cent, compared with the 
cost of travel at daily fares, as compared with the man 
who does ride as much as 50 miles and another season 
ticket holder who rides 10 miles. But the existing dis- 
count on season tickets arises solely from the fact that 
there is a gradual tendency as the distance increases for 
the use of the season ticket to decrease. 

4239. But that would not exist, surely, within that short 
radius of 50 miles — within the distances which are shown 
on sheet 1 of this table? I think you will agree with me 
that this particular season ticket over that radius is for 
a very regular and certain amount of travel? — Not the 
same amount of travel as the average for season ticket 
holders with tickets for 10 miles. 

4240. So what you are saying is that this percentage 
discount increases because you are certain, or fairly 
certain, that the passenger will not travel as much as a 
passenger over shorter distances? — The average passenger, 
yes. 

4241. I wonder now if you would take a glance at the 
exhibit which our Association has put in, “ A.B.C.C. 101 ” ; 
I think that is a fairly straightforward and simple table. 
You will see that column 2 of that table is virtually a 
reproduction of certain figures, contained in the second, 
third, and fourth schedules of the 1952 Scheme. I have 
not proved these tables yet, but I think you will accept 
them from me. You will also find that column 3 shows 
extracts from those same schedules which appear in the 
Draft Scheme. In so far as the figures related to the 
second schedule, which is concerned with London Trans- 
port Executive and the London, Tilbury and Southend 
Line — ordinary single tickets — you will agree, I think, that 
in the second column it reveals what has been emphasised 
by the Commission at the last Hearing ; that is a round 
charge of l^d. per mile within the London Area. Do 
you agree that? — What — the figure in column 2? 

4242. Yes. Ten lyd.’s are Is. 3d. ; 20 ljd.’s are 2s. 6d. 
and so forth? — Yes. 

4243. And that was one of the important principles 
upon which your 1952 Application was based? — I am not 
quite clear what you are saying is the principle. 

4244. The principles were very clearly explained by 
Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve in his opening address, in 
which he tried to point out what were the objects of those 
changes ; and he did at that time, I think, try to stress 
that one of his objects was to even up anomalies and so 
forth and to produce this result of a round charge of 
ljd. per mile in the main throughout the London Area? 
— Yes. Of course the level is not a matter of principle. 

4245. No, the level for the purposes of this argument 
is not anticipated — it might have been Id. or it might 
have been 2d. The principle was to obtain a regular 
and consistent sum for the mileage. — A consistent rate 
per mile as near as may be, yes. 

4246. Therefore that brings us back to the use of the 
term “ principle ” which was that the only reasonable 
basis upon which the Commission could charge is on a 
mileage basis ; that is the only way. — It can sell transport 
per mile, whether it is on a flat rate or on a tapered rate. 

4247. But would you not agree that it was necessary to 
have a taper for the London Area? — When — now? 

4248. At this time? — Yes. That is explained in 

B.T.C. 5, paragraph 25. The taper is merely an accidental 
result, so far as the London Area is concerned, in the 
ordinary fares, because of the financial target of the 
Scheme. 

4249. You describe it as an “ accidental result” ; would 
you also describe it as an unfortunate accident? — No. 



4250. Would you describe it as a fortunate accident? — 
Temporarily at least, for those passengers who travel 
longer distances. 

4251. And for the Commission? — No ; I do not think 
the point arises in relation to the Commission. If the 
Commission gets approval for their Scheme and nothing 
else moves against them in relation to costs in the mean- 
time, they will be quite satisfied with the result. 

4252. Perhaps I am a little confused here ; I am bearing 
in mind what Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve said to the 
Tribunal on the 11th October, 1951 ; it appears on page 
112 of the proceedings in the first column, almost half 
way down. This is what he said : “ Fifthly, apart from 
the minimum fares, the bottom fares, the rest of the 
scale should conform as closely as possible to a consistent 
rate per mile. There is no economic justification in 
London for tapering ”? — Yes. 

4253. I take it that that is a statement with which the 
Commission must be in agreement? — I do not think we 
should want to make an important qualification to it, 
although it may be a little over-concise. 

4254. It becomes over-concise because of the need for 
adding revenue? — Oh, no. There is no economic justifi- 
cation in London for any large amount of tapering — that 
is quite certain. 

4255. In fact, it comes about only as a result of an 
accident? — What does — this present tapering? 

4256. Yes. — It comes about for precisely the same 
reasons as explained in B.T.C. 5 at paragraph 25. 

4257. Surely it comes about as a result of what you 
have said? — That paragraph reads : “ The remaining fares 
for longer distances ” — that is, over the 8|d. fares — “ are 
consistently increased by Id., not in pursuance of any 
preconceived principle of theory that such a flat increase 
produces a rate of taper in the scale which is intrinsically 
‘correct’, but because it is all that is required at this 
time to produce the minimum additional revenue aimed 
at.” That is all I said ; it was an expedient rather than 
a principle. 

4258. And an accident?: — Yes, in the sense that it is 
an accident that it is this particular financial target we 
were aiming at. 

4259. I want to ask you one final question on the same 
table before I sit down : You will notice in column 4 
of this table that we have worked out what the increase 
you are applying in respect of the second, third and 
fourth schedules amounts to expressed in terms of per- 
centage, and I think you will find they vary. You will 
see there that the effect of this Scheme you are introducing 
is that the increase that a passenger who travels a distance 
of 10 miles will have to pay, expressed as a percentage, 
is 6.6 per cent.? — Yes. 

4260. If you look at the other end of the scale over 
a distance of 80 miles, the effect is that it diminishes to 
a fraction of 1 per cent.? — Yes. 

4261. So that the passenger in the London Area ? — • 

Of whom there are obviously very few at 80 miles. 

4262. But the same applies half way down ; if you go 
20 miles the passenger who travels that distance only 
pays half the sum expressed in percentages? — Yes. 

4263. So that is just within that short difference of 
distance of 10 miles?— Yes. 

4264. Is it the view of the Commission that that is a 
fair and equitable way of applying an increased charge? — 
Yes. 

4265. That is, that the percentage should taper as the 
mileage lengthens? — No ; it still depends entirely upon 
the fact that you have to increase the lower fares before 
you can increase any fares higher up the scale. Having 
made the minimum increase on lower fares you do not 
need to carry out the proportionate increase on the longer 
distances, because of the financial target at the moment. 

4266. But that does carry with it that, apart from the 

small fares of Id. or 2d., you will find that the very same 
situation exists for example, in the case of season tickets, 
where the variation is from 4.6 per cent, in the case of 
monthly seasons, and diminishes to 0.5 per cent. 

{President ) : .Is not this only a reflection, in terms of 
percentages, of the fact that they are flat additions to 
these fares? 
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4267. (Mr. Vian-Smith ) : Yes — but it also shows the 
effect of a system of charging and the method of increas- 
ing charges which the Commission has adopted in this 
case. (To the witness): It has the effect of putting on a 
percentage increase which does substantially taper within 
a relatively small mileage? — Yes ; that is one of the 
effects. 

4268. If, for example, any different principles of in- 
creasing charges were adopted in the future . — I am 

not accepting that this is a principle that is being estab- 
lished by this Scheme or that is being put forward by 
the Commission in this Scheme. 1 have explained already 
that you have to have a higher rate of increase on the 
lower fares than you need to have on the higher fares 
to produce the revenue required. 



4269. I think we shall have to agree to differ on what 
constitutes a principle, but I think you will agree with 
me that the effect of this is that within a relatively short 
mileage there is a substantial taper in so far as the 
increase applied is concerned? — Certainly. 

4270. And you consider that to be a fair and equitable 
way of applying the increase in your charges? — In the 
present circumstances, yes. 

(Mr. Glover ) : I know my learned friend Mr. Geoffrey 
Lawrence wishes to cross-examine this witness on behalf 
of the Middlesex County Council, Sir 

(Mr. Wellutn ): I spoke to Mr. Lawrence before the 
proceedings began and he kindly consented to my pre- 
ceding him. I am representing the Benfleet & District 
Railway Travellers’ Association. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Wellum. 



4271. 1 would like to ask you first whether you do 
appreciate that the position down in Benfleet is very much 
akin to the position regarding the County Borough of 
Southend? Benfleet is the first station outside Southend 
on that line. — Yes ; it is part of the group which is some- 
times known as the Estuary Towns. 

4272. And approximately the same percentage increases 
in fare have already been levied in connection with Ben- 
fleet as have already been mentioned? — Do you mean in 
past Schemes? 

4273. Yes.-— Yes, I think that is approximately correct. 

4274. Having got that clear, I would like to know 
whether your views on season tickets which you expressed 
a few moments ago are confined to the London Transport 
system or whether they apply to London Lines as well. — 
We had a fairly long discussion on season tickets ; which 
particular point do you refer to? 

4275. The particular point I was thinking of here is 
that you do not say there will be no cut in season tickets 
from the Transport Commission’s point of view, except 
where they transfer people from buses to trains? — No ; 
there is no proposal to dispense with seasons. As I have 
said, it is very difficult to get a strict economical justi- 
fication for the season, but it is a long established tradi- 
tional part of Railway charging and the Commission is 
making no proposal whatever to disturb it. 

4276. I would point out — and I think you will agree 
with me — that you do save money by issuing season 
tickets, in that your booking office accommodation and 
your booking staff, when you sell season tickets, are much 
less in number than would be so if you were to have 
everybody queueing for daily return tickets. — Yes, 
certainly 

4277. Now I would like you to turn to cheap day 
tickets. You have mentioned in answer to Mr. Rougier 
that there is a cheap evening ticket in operation from 
Southend to London and that that also includes Ben- 
fleet. I would like to know whether you intend to use 
this as any pointer to see whether a cheap ticket would 
be a good commercial proposition? — Certainly if there 
is any information to be derived from experience of the 
traffic induced by the cheap evening ticket which could 
be applied to the commercial prospects of a mid-day 
cheap ticket, we would make use of it. 

4278. I would like to know whether in your opinion, 
if there are two towns having the same population and 
the same facilities, and being, say, about five miles apart 
and approximately equidistant from London although 
served from different termini in London — whether you 
would regard it as probable that those two towns would 
provide the same revenue by cheap day tickets? — No, I 
certainly could not, and I should want to look into all 
the local conditions of the case before I formed any 
opinion about that. 

4279. I am asking you to take it that all facilities — 
shops, cinemas, etc. — are equal. — It is purely theoretical 
and I do not think a theoretical answer is a good thing. 
I should never look at a problem in that way ; I should 
want to look at the actual traffic which arises in a par- 
ticular case. 

4280. I would like to inquire whether in your opinion 
there is any good reason for not having a cheap day 
ticket from Benfleet to London when, from a town 



approximately five miles away, namely, Rayleigh, you have 
such a ticket and when there are more facilities in Ray- 
leigh than there are in Benfleet and Canvey and the 
district represented by Benfleet Station. — I am sure there 
are good reasons. In the view of the Railway Executive 
the cheap day ticket between Benfleet and London would 
tend to reduce the net revenue. Presumably they have 
come to the opposite conclusion, or they think that there 
is a good chance of making a better net revenue, with 
regard to Rayleigh, and they are experimenting as between 
Rayleigh and London. 

4281. Before the war there was a cheap day ticket in 
operation for many years — more years than I can remem- 
ber — as the line was then run on a profit-making basis. 
Surely you would agree that it is probable that they 
made a profit by having such a ticket? — No, not neces- 
sarily — and I do not understand what you mean by 
“ profit-making basis 

4282. The line was run by a commercial concern? — 
So it still is. 

4283. It was run by a commercial concern which had 
to make a profit? — The Commission is no different in its 
outlook from its predecessors in its intention to make a 
profit. 

4284. But I hope it is not intended that the Commis- 
sion should make large profits? — If they made a profit 
on a cheap day fare it might eventually go to a different 
place — it might go to the relief of the fares of travellers 
in the peak hours. We are still equally interested in 
increasing our net revenue with any additional traffic that 
the Commission can introduce — not less so than were 
our predecessors. 

4285. The fact that Benfleet has no day ticket, and 
Rayleigh has, cannot be due to the fact that Benfleet 
is on the London, Tilbury and Southend section and Ray- 
leigh is on the section which is served by Liverpool 
Street, which is just outside the London area? — That 
would not be the sole explanation. The justification for 
the difference would be the difference between the traffic 
which could be attracted at the different fare levels. 

4286. You have said that it is not the sole explana- 
tion ; would it be any part of it? — Yes, it certainly could ; 
the train service could be quite different as between the 
two. 

4287. 1 am afraid you are dodging the issue. — No, No! 

4288. The issue I am putting is that one is outside the 
London area whereas the other is said to be within the 
London area. — That would make no difference to the 
commercial approach to the prospect of a profit at cheap 
fares. 

4289. A little while ago there was a statement made in 
answer to 'Mr. Rippon ; Mr. James said that fuel oil was 
used by buses and coaches only. Are we to take it that 
all the other road vehicles operated by the British Trans- 
port Commission are petrol-driven? — No — electrically 
driven. 

4290. Yes — either petrol or electrically driven. — No ; I 
think we have no public service vehicle at all which is 
driven by petrol. 

4291. I am thinking here of lorries as well as buses. — 
I said “ public service vehicles ”. We may use petrol for 
a few of our miscellaneous vehicles, certainly. 
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4292. 1 have wondered whether this has been brought 
to the notice of >the Commission ; a friend of mine in the 
transport industry informs me that maintenance and run- 
ning costs of diesel vehicles are lower than those of the 
petrol vehicles 

(. President ) : Even on the most liberal interpretation I 
do not think this falls within your Objection, Mr. Wellum. 

[Mr. Wellum ) : I am dealing with the subject of economy. 
Sir. 

(President): Where does your Objection deal with that? 

(Mr. Wellum) : It does not deal specifically with . 

economy, but we do deal there with the services given and 
the rates charged for them. Surely that is part of the 
basis of the rates charged for services given? 

Cross-examined by Mr. 

4294. If you are not too exhausted by talking and if 
il am not too exhausted by waiting, perhaps we can 
discuss one or two topics to bring up the rear. — I hope so. 

4295. The first thing I want to ask you about just 
shortly is the matter of the higher level of passenger traffic 
assumed in B.T.C. 402 as compared with the “ X-A ” 
year estimates submitted to the Tribunal in 1951, where 
the figure for that higher level is put as 1.8m. — Yes. 

4296. If it is not too long ago when you first entered 
the witness-box you will remember that it was one of the 
first matters you dealt with? — Yes. 

4297. And you did rightly interpret the statement in one 
of our Explanatory Memoranda where we said that your 
estimates put before the Tribunal on the last occasion in 
this matter were lower than they ought to have been, and 
then you went into a number of calculations, if you re- 
member, to show that in the end the margin of error 
was negligible and it worked out at less than half of 
one per cent. — I do not remember anything that ties up 
with your words that my estimates were lower than they 
should have been. 

(President): Yes; if you look at the paper containing 
the memorandum and the first set of tables you will find 
that it is a statement which made reference to their table 
“ C.C.H. 106”. — Yes; I remember that quite well. I 
thought tMr. Lawrence said that I had said that their 
estimates 

4298. (Mr. Lawrence ) (To the Witness): No — of course 
you said just the opposite. You dealt with this point 
in chief at an early stage, on page 137 of the Eighth 
Day. In answer to Question 2093 you said : “ It is 
stated in the explanatory memorandum that C.C.H. 106 
indicates amongst other things that the estimates of revenue 
which the Commission placed before the Court in 1951 
were too low. It has not, of course, as yet been explained 
to us, and it is not apparent to me, how the figures in 
that exhibit do indicate that conclusion ”. — Yes. 

4299. 1 propose now, if I can, to give you the assistance 
that was then lacking. First of all, shall we see if we 
are on common ground? Am I right in saying that the 
“ X-A ” year estimates of revenue at provisional scales 
were arrived at in the first place by taking the receipts 
for the first 16 weeks of 1951? — Yes. 

4300. Having obtained that figure by applying what I 
may call the weather corrective to those figures? — Yes. 

4301. If I may pause there to make it quite clear, the 
first 16 weeks of that year were taken because in the 
immediately subsequent weeks there was the abnormal 
inflation of traffic due to the Festival of Britain? — Yes. 

4302. Having got figures for those first 16 weeks, were 
the estimates then completed by applying, for the purposes 
of crossing them off, the pattern of a particularly unevent- 
ful year like 1949? — That is right. 

4303. And then as a last stage in the computation was 
something added for augmentation and development? — 
Yes, and there was one other factor. 

4304. What was that? — The assumption that the tram 
conversion would be completed. 

4305. And that gave you your “ X ” year estimates 
of revenue at the provisional scales. Do you remember 
in the course of your evidence before the Tribunal on 



( President ) : No ; it does not come within miles of your 
Objection. You must drop the question of diesel oil as 
compared with petrol. 

4293. (Mr. Wellum) (To the Witness): I have only one 
other subject about which to ask you : I do not know 
whether I am right in putting this to you ; it deals with the 
maintenance of engines — steam-engines on London Lines, 
particularly in the London, Tilbury & Southend line. — 
That is not a subject with which I am well acquainted. 

(Mr. Wellum) : Then 1 will have to leave it to another 
witness. 

(President): Now, Mr. Lawrence, I think you can wind 
up the cross-examination of this witness. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): If you please, Sir. 



Geoffrey Lawrence. 

the last occasion that it was said on behalf of my clients 
that the estimates that were the result of that process 
were too low by about £lm.? — Yes. 

4306. And you remember that we said that because 
we said the first step in the computation, namely the first 
16 weeks of 1951 reflected an abnormally low revenue? 
— Yes ; I presume you felt that to be so even if the 
weather correction was made? 

4307. Yes, because it followed that we said the weather 
correction was inadequate? — Yes. 

4308. It is a fact, is it not — we can see it on the 
table in a moment — that after the abnormal period of 
the Festival of Britain was over revenue never reverted 
to the low level of those 16 weeks? — Certainly not to 
the low level of the 16 weeks, and probably not to 
the level they implied with the aid of the weather correc- 
tion. When you say “ never ”, it was not during that 
winter, at any rate. 

4309. In fact it never has done since, has it? — I have 
not made a comparison in those 16 weeks after the 
weather correction with a subsequent period. 

4310. I will not tax your memory with these things, 
because it is all set out. Perhaps you would be kind 
enough to look at it on our Table C.C.H. 106, which 
is referred to in our Explanatory Memorandum. If you 
will look at that table, and look at the first four periods 
of the year 1951, the total revenue for each of those four 
four-weekly periods is given in the last column. Do you 
see that? — Yes. 

4311. The period ending 28th January, for instance, is 
put at £4,153,000? — Yes, I have that. 

4312. £4,194,000, £4,315,000 and £4,440,000 being the 
next three similar periods? — Yes. 

4313. Now if you look at those figures in conjunction 
with the figures of the typically uneventful year of 1949, 
you will see that they are, if higher at all, only fractionally 
higher. Do you see that? — Yes. 

4314. And if you would do the same for the figures in 
the intervening year 1950 for the same four four-weekly 
periods, you will see the picture is much the same? — 
Much the same, you are saying, in 1950 as in 1949? 

4315. Yes, much the same in 1950 as in the first four 
weeks of 1951? 

( President ) : They are not quite as much the same, are 
they, if you are getting to general descriptions? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : No, Sir. 

( President ) : “ Not as much as much the same ” would 
be the proper way to put it. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, Sir. 

(The Witness): The 1950 figures are lower in every case 
than the 195 1 figures. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes, but first of all, would 
you look at the receipts from September onwards in 1951, 
that is to say, the last four weekly periods in 1951. 

(President): Four or five? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Well, Sir, to be quite fair, 
to leave out any effect of the dying effect of the Festival, 
perhaps the last four. 

4316. ( President ): You said from September. Do you 
mean from the 7th October? — Even that includes 
September — these are periods ending at the date shown. 
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43 17. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : However, let us take 
five. — Further, the Festival effect 'was dying out in 
September. 

4318. And you will see that the revenue there was 
substantially higher than the revenue for the 16 weeks 
which had formed the base of your calculations. Do you 
see that? — Yes, but you are not now comparing corres- 
ponding periods of the year, are you? 

4319. Very well ; go to the early part of 1952 and look 
at the first four periods there. — Yes. 

4320. There they are substantially higher, are they not? 
— You are going to get into difficulties — there is one 
difficulty you have already overlooked, and that is the 
change of fare levels. 

4321. The change of fare levels did not occur until 
the 2nd March? — That is right. 

4322. So we could certainly look at the first two periods, 
could we not, in 1952? — Yes, and compare them with 
what, though? 

4323. Compare them with the similar periods in 1951 
that formed the base of your calculations? — Yes, that is 
right. 

4324. So you see, it does look, does it not, as if, after 
the Festival, traffic receipts never went back, either in 
the autumn of 1951 or the first two months of 1952, to 
the level of the first 16 weeks of 1951? — Not even to the 
level. If you made the correction which we made for 
weather which is an important allowance we have to make 
first, I quite agree that the traffic was more buoyant during 
the winter of 1951-52 than the previous winter, leaving 
the correction for weather aside. There is no doubt about 
it at all that that was quite a good period at the tail 
end of 1951 and early 1952 for London Transport traffic. 

4325. In fact, it is a historical fact, is it not, that at 
the end of 1950 and the beginning of 1951, revenue did 
fall off for no hitherto explained reason? — At the begin- 
ning of 1950? 

4326. No, at the end of 1950 and the beginning of 1951. 
— I thought quite a number of explanations had been 
offered for that. One of them was the increasing effect 
of petrol de-rationing, of course. 

4327. Perhaps I was wrong — never mind whether it is 
explained or not, it is a fact. What I am getting at is 
this, that the under-estimate was due to the fact that your 
base of revenue in those first 16 weeks was, even corrected 
as you corrected it, too low? — I am not accepting at the 
moment that there is an under-estimate because, as I have 
been able to check, we come out reasonably near the mark, 
as I explained in my evidence-in-chief. 

4328. But the end of it all is that there is now a figure of 
£0.8m. in B.T.C. 402 for a higher level of assumed traffic 
compared with your “ X — A ” year estimates? — That is 
nothing to do with this question of the estimation for 
“ X ” year. Surely that is accounted for by the additional 
expansion in the country area for which allowances had 
not been made in the “ X ” year estimate at all — there was 
not even the relevant mileage in. 

4329. But there was allowance made for augmentation 
and reduction? — Yes. 

4330. Does that not include country buses? — Actually 
less of that augmentation took place in 1952 than was 
allowed for in “ X ” year ; but when you come to “ Y ” 
year as being compared with “ X ” year to produce this 
£0.8m., there is, in “ Y ” year, an allowance for a con- 
siderably further expansion of traffic on the country buses 
and coaches not included in 1952 and not included in 
“ X ” year. 

4331. Would you be good enough, just as a little 
appendage to my cross-examination, to tell me the figures 
you had in mind when you gave an answer which is 
on page 138 of the Minutes of the Eighth Day’s proceed- 
ings, question 2103. May I just read the passage to 
you? It is down at the bottom of the page, and then 
up at the top again : “ ... for the purpose of the cal- 
culation that I am just trying to explain, taken the March 
to August proportion of that figure as our estimated yield. 
Similarly, in line 7 of the C.C.H 102, you will see the 
revised yield resulting from the modification of the charges, 
made at the end of August, £8,362,643. And for the pur- 
poses of the calculation I am explaining, we have taken 
the proportion of that applicable from the end of August 



to the end of the year, and adding the appropriate pro- 
portions of these two figures, in column 1 of C.C.H. 102 
at lines 4 and 7, to the 43 weeks proportion of the original 
1 X ’ year estimates of traffic receipts at pre-revision 
charges, the result is comparable (subject to one correction 
which I have still to explain) with the actual receipts for 
the period from 2nd March to the end of the year 1952, 
as a test of whether these estimates were reasonably 
accurate or not ”. I would like to know whether you can 
give me the figures of those proportions you have added. 
What is the figure representing the 43 weeks’ proportion 
of the “X” year estimates? Do you have that? — Yes, 
I think I have that. You have to take it in two parts, 
because you have different levels of fares between March 
and the end of August, and between the end of August and 
the end of thfa year. 

4332. That is true. If you would like to give me the 
amount added in respect of those two periods, it would 
help. — The first figure for the period 2nd March to 30th 
August is £4,969,000 ; that covers 26 weeks and is the pro- 
portion appropriate to that season of the year of the net 
annual increase from revised charges as approved by the 
Transport Tribunal operative from the 2nd March, a 
figure of £9,550,000, which appears in your own series 
of exhibits. 

4333. Yes, I have that figure. — But I should say cor- 
rected, as all these figures have had to be corrected, for 
the difference of clearance — that matter has to be brought 
into line. 

4334. What is the added amount from August to 
December? — It is £2,807,000, and it is calculated in a 
similar way for 17 weeks, taking seasonal considerations 
into account as a proportion of the estimated net annual 
increase from the revised charges after they were modified 
on the 31st August, which was a figure of £8,362,000, 
which appears in the exhibits, but again corrected for 
the change in clearance. 

4335. Perhaps you would forgive me if I went back to a 
figure which I think you have already given me, which 
is the proportion of your “ X ” year estimates for the 
43 weeks in question. — Yes, I have that ; it is £48,730. 
That is the proportion of the total “ X ” year traffic receipts 
at pre-revision charges which appeared in exhibit 
B.T.C. 201 as £58,500,000. 

4336. There is one other figure which I would like 
to ask you for. There was an adjustment then that you 
made on account of augmentation and development. What 
was the figure for that? — The value of the augmentation 
and development assumed in “ X ” year but not effected 
in 1952 was, for the full year, £280,000 ; but you want, 
of course, the 43 weeks’ proportion of that, which was put 
at £230,000, and if you deduct that from the 43 weeks’ 
proportion of the original “ X ” year estimates, you arrive 
at an adjusted estimate, for the 43 weeks of “ X ” year at 
pre-revision charges, of £48,500,000, and of course we 
added to that £48,500,000 the proportion of the estimated 
yield of that applicable to the 26 weeks from the 22nd 
March to the 30th August, which I have given you. 
Similarly we added the proportion of the estimated yield 
applicable to the 17 weeks from the 31st August, and 
arived at an estimate of traffic receipts for 43 weeks of 
“ X ” year at revised charges entirely on the basis of our 
net estimates, only corrected for the augmentation and 
necessary corrections for a change in clearance. That 
figure, if you would like to have it for the estimated traffic 
receipts for the 43 weeks of “ X ” year at revised charges 
on our own basis of estimation, was £56,276,000, and the 
actual traffic receipts for the same 43 weeks were 
£56,488,000 — an increase of £212,000, or 0.377 per cent. 

4337. That is what you call less than half of one per 
cent.? — Yes — 0.377 per cent. 

4338. It is a very little matter, but I am sure you will 
forgive me for pointing it out. With regard to that 
figure of £212,000 more than you estimated, you were 
a little helped by the fact that in December your receipts 
were very bad owing to four days of fog and that sort 
of thing ; if you had had a normal December you would 
have been what — another £200,000 out, would you not? — 
Yes, certainly, but we were also helped early in this period 
by a temporary buoyancy of traffic which we had not 
foreseen owing to the very favourable economic conditions. 
In any case, if you add in a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds there, we are still only about half of one per 
cent, wrong. 
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4339. Yes ; 1 hope you did not think I was making a 
great point about it. — I hoped you did not think it neces- 
sary to do so. 

4340. I was merely pointing out that to some slight 
extent it was perhaps a lucky bit of fog ; that is all. 
However, <we will not debate it any more ; it is only a 
matter of prestige as to who was right last time. Would 
you give me a little more information, while I am in this 
inquisitive mood, on some quite different topic? I wonder 
whether you could tell me the number of Railway Execu- 
tive Stations there are in the London Transport Area? — 
I do not happen to know it just to give you an answer 
straight off. Did you say Railway Executive, and not 
London Transport. 

4341. I am asking you for the number of Railway 
Executive stations in the London Transport area, and I 
have another tiresome inquiry under this heading, if I 
may put it to you now : Would you be able to tell me the 
total miles of track in the London Transport Area? This 
is not idle curiosity ; we have a reason for asking it. — 
Track miles or route miles? 

4342. Track miles. 

( President ) : I hope this is not going to lead to a thir d 
revision of your Clients’ table, Mr. Lawrence? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : No, Sir. 

( The Witness): You are asking for the number of track 
miles of railways in the London Transport area? 

4343. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes — the Railway 
Executive lines ; that is all I am dealing with. — Do you 
really mean London Transport, or do you mean the 
London Area as defined for the Scheme? Do you want 
Southend in, or not? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : I am told that we do. 

(President) : You want London Line track miles? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, Sir. 

(The Witness): Yes — Railway Executive, London Lines 
only. We will supply Mr. Lawrence with that informa- 
tion, but I am afraid I cannot give it right off at the 
moment. 

4344. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) (To the Witness) : Now 
may we talk a little about something else ; that is your 
estimate of receipts for 1953 and for “ Y ” year ; it is 
the figure of £67. 7m. that I want you to keep your mind 
on at the moment. That is the figure which we find on 
B.T.C. 501 and B.T.C. 510, and we find some explanatory 
remarks about it in B.T.C. 5. — Yes. 

4345. Would you tell me first of all: Does that figure 
of £67. 7m. include or does it not include any weighting 
for Coronation traffic? — Yes, but not specific weighting. 

4346. It does contain some weighting? — Yes, in this 
sense that it is only rounded to the nearest £100,000. Our 
own domestic Budget for this year 1953 was made with 
the knowledge that the Coronation will take place. 

4347. I want to examine that a little further, if I may. 
Will you have B.T.C. 5 in front of you ; I want to refer 
you to paragraph 3 : “ Before the Draft Scheme was 
lodged with the Tribunal the London Transport Execu- 
tive had already made an estimate, for internal purposes, 
of their traffic receipts for 1953 based on the assumption 
that basically traffic would continue on approximately the 
same level as had prevailed during the later part of 1952 ”. 
Pausing there for a moment, that means the months of 
September, October and November? — -Yes. 

4348. It goes on: “A number of trial calculations all 
pointed to a figure in the neighbourhood of £67m., 
if no new changes in the general level of traffic occurred. 
On the other hand there were several new factors of a 
minor character to take into account, some adverse and 
some favourable, in making an estimate for 1953, and 
in particular allowance had to be made for the expecta- 
tion ”■ — I will omit (a), which is immaterial, and pass to 
(b) : “ that the Coronation would stimulate additional 
traffic ”. Stopping there, the allowance that had to be 
made for the expectation that the Coronation would stimu- 
late additional traffic is plainly an allowance by way of 
increase, and not by way of decrease? — Yes, in the case 
of gross receipts, certainly. 

4349. That is to say that so far it is £67xm. plus and 
not £67Jjm. minus? — Yes. 



4350. It goes on : “ After allowing for these ” — that is, 
allowing for the increase due to the Coronation — “ and 
other less important changes in prospect, but still assuming 
continuation of the general level of traffic at the level 
prevailing late in 1952, the London Transport Executive 
put their estimate for 1953 at just under £67.7m. . . .” 
May we stop there. That means an estimate for the actual 
year of 1953, including weighting for the Coronation, does 
it not? — Yes. 

4351. I think that is plainly so. That figure is put at 
£67.7m.?— Yes. 

4352. Now may I read the next and last sentence in 
this paragraph : “ and this is the figure that has been 
adopted in Exhibit B.T.C. 501 as the L.T.E. estimate for 
1 Y ’ year Yes. 

4353. That means that in adopting an estimate for a 
notional year, you have in fact adopted the figure for an 
actual year that includes weighting for a particular non- 
recurring happening? — Yes. 

4354. That is then subject to your own criticism at the 
bottom of paragraph 4, is it not? — To the criticism that 
we were anticipating from you. 

4355. I am sure you did not have me in mind when 

the author of this paragraph put the words down, but 
never mind. What is said is this : “ It may be said that 
the estimate for ‘ Y ’ year should not be the same as for 
1953, because it should not include the non-recurrent item 
of any additional traffic which the Coronation may create. 
Strictly speaking, that is so. It would, however, be diffi- 
cult to adjust the 1953 estimate to eliminate the effect of 
the Coronation upon traffic, because it is almost impossible 
to quantify it ; . . — That is also so. 

4356. But forgive me ; whether it is impossible to 
quantify it exactly or not, somebody must have made 
some sort of shot at it, must they not, because it is said 
in paragraph 3 that it has been allowed for amongst other 
factors, in arriving at the 1953 estimate of just over 
£61. Ira. — It was borne in mind, along with other factors, 
that it is very difficult to quantify. 

4357. I know it may be difficult to put a precise figure 
on it, but it is not beyond the capacity of somebody in 
the Commission, -as I say, to have a shot at it, and it is 
obvious that somebody did, because you have reached 
the precise figure for 1953 of £61. 1m . — We have reached 
some precise figure, but that does not mean that we have 
included all the demands in it. 

4358. Then it goes on : “ and it is in any case unneces- 
sary to do so, because the forecast of working expenses 
for 1953, which has also been adopted for ‘ Y ’ year in 
other Exhibits, is also inflated by the inclusion of working 
expenses in respect of additional mileage which will have 
to be run during the Coronation period, -much of it at 
abnormally high cost ”. — Yes. For -those reasons we did 
not think we would make a correction in our Budget 
endeavouring to take -out of it some traffic -and some 
working expenses specifically in connection with -the 
Coronation, as to which we are still in -great doubt as -to 
what the -amounts will actually be. 

4359. My great puzzle is how the -actual estimate for an 
actual year which includes a particular -non-recurring item 
can be put forward in exactly the same figure for the 
receipts on -a purely -notional, uneventful ordinary year? 
— On anybody’s guess i-t is -not a large item in relation to 
the figure of £67|m. which is the round figure which we 
have to -start wi-th. I-n balance we thought that we should 
have to go up about £61%m. -after allowing for the special 
factors of the year which we thought would -be adverse 
or favourable. 

4360. I know, but if £67.7m. is the figure for 1953 ex- 
cluding the Coronation, then your working expenses would 
have to be abated because you have included abnormally 
high costs in these working expenses. — It is just because 
we have allowed for -additional working expenses in con- 
nection with -the Coronation that we felt there was no 
need to adjust the receipts figure used in our domestic 
Budget of receipts when -applying these figures to “ Y ” 
year. 

4361. I do not follow the logic of this matter. I can 
only go back to what you say yourselves — that an allow- 
ance had -to be made for the expectation of weighting 
additional -traffic receipts. After you have allowed for 
those, you get the figure of £67. 7m. and then your next 
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question is : What do we do for the notional “ Y ” year 
without these special factors? And the answer is £67.7m. 
for that as well? — Yes — coupled with this qualification: 
If it is a good shot for our budget, it is good for “ Y ” 
year, which requires no qualification. The net effect is 
quite marginal in connection with the figures that are 
given. I think I gave that explanation before. 

4362. I know ; but taking the figure of £67. 7m. it is 
being made to do duty, as I suggest to you, for two 
quite different things: It is being made to do duty for 
actual facts and it is being made -to do. duty for a notional 
situation which does not contain one of the material 
factors in the other picture. — That is quite true, but the 
difference between -the two is quite small — we cannot say 
how small. 

4363. I am not debating the quantum of difference ; 
I am putting to you that there is a difference which 
ought to be reflected in -somebody’s estimate of what it 
is. — I-f you do not accept -that net traffic receipts from 
the Coronation are likely to be quite small, I can under- 
stand your asking the question, but if you accept what is 
set out in paragraph 4 of B.T.C. 5 as the best opinion 
we can give — as I can assure you it is — I cannot see why 
you feel it is necessary to take this -matter further and 
ask for an adjustment. It will -be a very elaborate 
business to adjust also on the working expenses and 
mileage. 

4364. I only want to make my point to -you so that 
you can give your answer. May I -perhaps put it shortly 
in this form : ' I-f £61. 1m. is a right forecast without any 
weighting for the Coronation, -then your expenses for 
“ Y ” year must also -be cut down by the exclusion of 
the high cost of additional Coronation mileage. Do 
you follow that? — Yes, but I have not -said that £67/ 7m. 
is a correct estimate for “ Y ” vear without the 
Coronation. 

4365. But “ Y ” year does not include the Coronation ; 
there is not going to be a Coronation in “ Y ” year, 
is there? — There is an admitted small inaccuracy on both 
sides of the estimate — receipts and expenses — because we 
have put forward figures to you in “ Y ” year which do 
include -the figures for the Coronation, and that is what 
B.T.C. 5 shows. 

4366. Does it in -the end come to this, that -the point 
I am trying to make is technically sound, that it does 
not amount to very much? — Yes, that is -my view. 

4367. Can you -tell me how -much it does amount to? — 
No ; that is just -the difficulty. 

4368. Whose difficulty is it — yours or -mine? — It is well 
within a quarter of a million pounds — -I can give you -that 
much — on -both -sides of the -account. 

4369. I will pass on now to something which is anala- 
gous to that. Will you look at B.T.C. 501 and B.T.C. 5, 
paragraph 5. I am now passing to receipts from the 
Railway -Executive London Lines. Your “ Y ” year 
figure for receipts from the Railway -Executive London 
Lines on B.T.C. 501 is £20,549,000, is it not — that is on 
line 7 of that -table? — Yes. 

4370. And -that shows an increase over the estimated 
receipts for the year 1952, which were £20,358,000? — Yes. 

4371. And the difference between those -two figures, if 
I have done the sum correctly, is £191,000? — Yes. 

4372. And the increase of £191,000 in “Y” year in 
respect of these receipts is because -the -present level of 
fares did not a-pply to the -whole of 1952? — That is clearly 
a factor in -the situation which would account for “ Y ” 
year being above 1952 ; it has 12 months of the present 
fares in it instead of only 10 months. Of course, that 
is not necessarily the only explanation. 

4373. Now I want you to look at our table C.C.H. 102, 
which is compiled -fro-m B.T.C. 101, containing material 
kindly supplied toy the Commission, and I think repro- 
duced with their permission. If you have it there, would 
you look at line 7, the revised yield from the charges 
increase as determined by the Tribunal and modified by 
the Government? In respect of the Railway Executive 
London Lines, the figure is £2,874,000? — Yes. 

4374. That is another way of showing what was the 
net annual value on London Lines of -the 1952 -increases 
in fares, is it not? — -Yes. 



4375. £2,874,000 -over the year is a monthly average 
of £240,000, as near as makes no practical difference, is 
it not? — Yes. You said £240,000? 

4376. Yes. It was in fact only in operation from 2nd 
March? — Yes. 

4377. Any there were certain reductions on 31st August? 
— Yes — not very material in the case of British Railways, 
London Lines. 

4378. Not very material, no, in the case of London 
Lines, but it is quite plain, is it not, when you look 
at that figure, that if you wanted to get at a right figure 
for “Y” year as compared with the year 1952 you 
should increase it by much more than £191,000? — It de- 
pends what your method of estimating “ Y ” year is. If 
your method of estimating “ Y ” year was to take the 
1952 actual and add the yield for the missing two months 
at the beginning of 1952 when fhe increases were not 
operative, you would arrive at a higher figure. That is 
quite right. 

4379. What is wrong with that method? — Because we 
have later experience to go upon, of the level of traffic 
on the London Lines, and as I understand it, the estimate 
for “ Y ” year Railway Executive London Lines’ receipts 
was based upon the actual experience of March to August. 
1952. 

4380. If you tell me that as a fact, I accept it, but it 
prompts my next question : Why was that method adopted 
instead of the one that I suggested might be the better 
indicative of the true result? — Because the method of 
adopting the March to August figures was to take the 
latest available at the time when this estimate was pre- 
pared, and to prepare an estimate for “ Y ” year based 
upon the latest available traffics at existing charges. That 
would tend to eliminate any error your method might 
have involved because of changes in the traffic demand, 
or errors in our own estimation of -the yield, because by 
using March to August we used a period after the new 
charges had come into operation. 

4381. You took the period when the new charges were 
in operation, from the moment they began until the 
moment they were modified? — No, no ; not at all, not 
until they were modified. The modifications were negli- 
gible ; the modifications so far as British Railways London 
Lines were concerned were only £61.000. That is on your 
C.C./H. 102. 

4382. Yes, I know that figure. — Only March to August, 
because those were the latest figures available to the 
Railway Executive when they prepared this estimate. 

4383. It may be an argument as to which is the better 
method for producing the better answer, but it is plain 
that if you added back to your ten months figure a proper 
proportion for the missing two months, you would get 
for “ Y ” year a substantially larger figure than £20,549,000, 
would you not? — Yes. That would have relieved me of 
any risk of an awkward cross-examination as to why 
the figure was lower, but nevertheless we thought that 
we ought to use the figure that was based upon the latest 
experience. 

4384. Does that part of that answer mean that you 
expected that this was coming? — Inevitably,, because it 
was the first thing I asked myself about these figures: 
What is the explanation? — exactly on the approach you 
have taken. 

4385. It is rather striking, is it not? — It is, yes. 

4386. I gather from paragraph 5 of the Explanatory 
Statement B.T.C. 5 that that figure of estimated passenger 
receipts for the Railway Executive London Lines, 
£20,549,000, has the same status— that is to say it repre- 
sents the forecast of the Railway Executive for their 
London area passenger receipts in 1953 on the same 
assumption that the general level of traffic prevailing 
towards the end of 1952 will continue unchanged? Yes, 
I suppose really I ought to make a correction on that. 

4387. It do.es not quite fit with what you have just said. 
— At the time that was written and went to Press I had 
understood that that was the way these figures were being 
compiled. The error is in calling it “ towards the end of 
1952 ”. It was on the latest figures available, and they 
are March to August, so the base is admittedly earlier 
than in the case of the London Transport Executive. 

4388. It falsifies the whole of paragraph 5, does it not? — 
1 hope not at all. It makes it technically incorrect to 
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use the words “towards -the end of 1952”. It should 
have been : “ on the assumption that the general level of 
traffic prevailing at the latest dates in 1952 for which 
figures are available, namely, March to August, will 
continue unchanged.” 

4389. But it goes back earlier than that, does it not? 
It goes back to the main sentence, which is the central 
feature of this paragraph : “ The figure of estimated 
passenger receipts for the Railway Executive London Limes 
(£20,549,000) has, however, the same status.” We now 
know it has not got the same status. — No, I think that 
is a misreading of the sentence. What we had just been 
dealing with in the previous paragraphs was the method 
of arriving at the figure for the London Transport 
Executive. 

4390. Of £67.7m.?— Yes. 

4391. I have been asking you about that. — This is the 
Railway Executive London Lines’ own forecast of their 
traffic receipts for “ Y ” year. 

4392. I know. — And it is in that sense that it is wrong. 

4393. But forgive me ; do get your mind to it and look 
at the language which has been used : “ The figure of 
estimated passenger receipts for the Railway Executive 
London Lines (£20,549,000) has, however, the same status ; 
that is to say, it represents the forecast of the Railway 
Executive for their London Area passenger receipts in 
1953, on the same assumption that the general level of 
traffic prevailing towards the end of 1952 will continue 
unchanged.” Now will you be good enough to look back 
to paragraph 3, the first sentence : “ . . . the London 
Transport Executive had already made an estimate, for 
internal purposes, of their traffic receipts for 1953 based 
on the assumption that basically traffic would continue 
on approximately the same level as had prevailed during 
the later part of 1952.” — Yes. 

4394. It is almost identity of language, is it not? — Yes. 

4395. All I am pointing out to you is that on the 
answers you have just given me, paragraph 5 was in fact 
totally wrong. 

( President ): But, Mr. Lawrence, let us be careful. If 
the second sentence, which you are criticising, had stopped 
at the word “ status ” there would have been at any rate 
some difficulty in understanding what was meant, and it 
would have been a natural inference that one should 
read back to paragraphs 3 and 4 and see what is meant ; 
but the meaning of the word “ status ” is then immediately 
described after the semi-colon. It leaves no room for 
doubt. Your criticism must surely be that the words 
which follow the semi-colon beginning with “ that is to 
say ” are incorrect. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : With respect I agree, and 
that was the crux of my criticism of it, that “ status ” 
in fact in paragraph 5 is defined by a wrong definition. 

( President ) : By a definition which does not correspond 
with the fact. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : If you please, Sir. 

{President): I thought Mr. Valentine had just said it 
did correspond with the facts, namely, it did represent 
the forecast made by the Railway Executive of what was 
going to happen in 1953 on the same assumption, namely, 
that the general level prevailing towards the end of 1952 
will remain unchanged. All he has conceded is that 
“ towards the end of 1952 ” is incorrect, because the 
estimate was made on figures as to the general level of 
traffic prevailing only up to the end of August. 

4396. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : If I have misunder- 
stood Mr. Valentine, I apologise. I do not want to take 
undue advantage of this, but without getting at all heated 
about it — and I apologise if I did — the facts are that the 
Railway Executive’s estimate of £20,549,000 has not got 
the same status as the £67^m. in paragraph 3, because the 
£671m. was calculated on the basis of traffic levels towards 
the end of 1952 whereas the Railway Executive London 
Lines’ figure was calculated upon actual traffic levels 
between March and August of 1952. — The difference is 
that the base to which we had regard in London Transport 
ended in November, and the base to which the Railway 
Executive had regard ended in August. There is no 
other difference at all. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): The main emphasis of the word 
“ status ” is that they were both domestic forecasts. That 
i$ the essence of the word “ status ”, 



{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : We will not argue about it. 

{President) : I do not think it will turn out to be very 
important at the beginning of June next — a word in 
paragraph 5 in Section 1 of B.T.C. 5. 

4397. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Does the Railway 

Executive London Lines’ figure include or not include any 
weighting for the Coronation? That is really the 
important point? — I understand that they regard the 
Coronation as unlikely to have any material effect on their 
traffics at all. 

4398. Then the answer to my question would be: No, 
it does not. — Yes or no, whichever you like. 

4399. I am delighted ; so I can choose which I like, 
can I? — Yes, so long as you quantify it as nought. 

4400. I pass now to something else, quite a different 
topic on which I want to ask a few questions so that it 
will not be said hereafter that I have not welcomed an 
old friend before Mr. Hill goes -into the box. I want to 
ask you a few questions about parcels. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : Coupled with £0.3m.? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Coupled with £0.3m., yes. 

C President ) : If someone would suggest, at any rate for 
the benefit of my successor, some modified application of 
the doctrine of estoppel for the purposes of these pro- 
ceedings, it would save time in Inquiries of the future. 

4401. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): I have no doubt it 
would, but you will realise that it can have no personal 
application. (To the Witness): I hope that you will bear 
with me just for a moment, because we need not get very 
controversial about -it. So far as the London area is 
concerned, the parcels traffic, which includes mails, is 
quite considerable, is it not? — The London area, yes, it 
must be, but I am afraid I am not informed on that. 

4402. I am not going to ask you to quantify it at all, 
except to say that you do carry a lot of parcels and mails 
in the London area? — On the Railway Executive London 
Lines, yes. 

4403. Only just to get the facts for the moment, you 
carry them on your electric lines in compartments which 
are themselves part of an electric car, do you not? — 
On the Railway Executive London Lines again, yes, I 
think so. 

4404. On the steam lines they may be carried either in 
a compartment which is part of a car, or may be carried 
in a separate van attached to the train? — Constituting a 
completely separate car? 

4405. Yes. — I think that sometimes happens. I am not 
very familiar with that traffic. 

4406. Or sometimes, as a third alternative, they may 
be carried by a completely separate parcels train which 
is not a passenger train at all? — Within the London area? 

4407. Yes. — I really do not think I should guess. I 
think you will have to ask Mr. Roberts. Normally I 
cover London area matters, but this is one I am not 
sufficiently familiar with. 

4408. Some part of the cost of carrying those parcels 
is incurred in what I call shortly terminal and handling 
matters, and some part of the cost is incurred by the actual 
transport of the parcels? — That must be so. 

4409. So far as the latter is concerned, the part of the 
cost that is incurred by actually transporting the things, 
it does not cost any more to run -the train that is carrying 
the parcels merely -by the fact that the parcel is in the 
guard’s can, does it? — It could if it involved the attach- 
ment of an additional van, yes. 

4410. But apart from that it would not. Let me put 
an illustration to you. — It could on heavy suburban 
traffics, you know, because it is a loss of passenger capacity 
which may have to be taken into account in determining 
the scale of the service. 

4411. But you do not put passengers in the guard’s van, 
do you? — No, -but if you did not have the guard’s van 
you might be able to have a passenger coach which carries 
passengers over its whole length. 

4412. But on your electric lines you cannot help having 
a guard’s van because it is an integral part of the con- 
struction of the first and last coaches of the train, is it 
not? — If it is a guard’s van which has to be there because 
it is part of the train, then I agree. 
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4413. On the general principle that if I have to take my 
dog by train I have to pay for my dog, hut it does not 
cost any more to run the train because my dog is with 
me, does it? — It depends how far you are going to carry 
that line of reasoning. One dog, no. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Or, as I heard my learned 
friend say a moment ago, one wife. 

(. President ) : Or oneself, Mr. Lawrence. If the train is 
sufficiently full, it does not really cost them any more. 

4414. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Let that be sufficient 
greeting and introduction of this matter. Now can I ask 
you just a few questions about your 3d. fare. In para- 
graph 22 of B.T.C. 5 you say this : “ Even in the fares 
revision introduced in March of last year, under the 1952 
Scheme, which aimed at a considerably larger increase in 
revenue than this one, the 3d. fare for 2 miles escaped 
increase altogether ; so that it is equitable that it should 
be increased this time ”. That lucky escape was not the 
fault of the Commission, was it? — No. 

4415. Then you go on to point out that by reason of 
double booking and problems arising from double booking, 
in paragraph 23, an increase in the 3d. fare is crucial and 
you are proposing to increase it to 3^-d. At present 1 am 
told the 3d. fare on your road services accounts for some 
30 per cent, of your total receipts. Is that an acceptable 
figure? — On road services? It is easily picked up from 
Exhibit B.T.C. 503 — 25.73 per cent, of the receipts covered 
by Exhibit B.T.C. 503. 

4416. Whatever the percentage is, it is a substantial part 
of your receipts. All I want to ask you it this : You do 
recognise, do you not, that if that was turned into a 3^d. 
fare there would be certainly a loss of revenue due to the 
difficulties in collection? — Conceivably a small loss in 
revenue from inefficiency, or reduced efficiency of fare 
collection, but I am afraid what happens more often is 
that if the conductor is involved in giving change, he is 
not so often back on the platform, altogether giving a less 
efficient service to the passengers. 

4417. I thought probably we would be agreed about that, 
but it is impossible to quantify it. — I have given much 
evidence on the disadvantages of having halfpenny denomi- 
nations and certainly any large number of them. 

(President) : So much as to make a strong impression on 
the Tribunal on the last occasion. 

4418. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): That is all I want to 
ask you about that. One final matter, just for a few 
moments, and that is with regard to sub-standard fares. 
The position is this, is it not, that by the last Scheme 
you were allowed a permitted increase of 42 per cent, 
as from the 2nd March of last year, and 100 per cent, 
increase as from May of this year? — No, that is not quite 
right. Even the 42 per cent, is not the whole story ; it is 
42 per cent, provided it does not exceed certain amounts. 

4419. No doubt I put it too loosely ; I am sorry. — 
The second part of your question was wrong, I think, in 
saying March of this year ; it was 1st May of this year. 

4420. I said May of this year. — I beg your pardon. 

4421. It was not quite so wrong as you thought. — I 
thought I heard you say March. 

4422. The Government intervention which followed the 
public outcry on -the imposition of the permitted increase 
did not modify the Scheme in any way, and you still have 
available to you, without this Scheme at all, the power 
to raise sub-standard fares to their ordinary level, have 
you not? — Yes. There was an error in your question ; 
if it was not the date, it was the 100 per cent, surely. 

4423. Yes, you are quite right, I acknowledge the fault. 
We need not go back over it, because it was inaccurate 
introductory matter ; leave it at that. You have, with 
regard to these sub-standard fares, a reserve of power. 



have you not, without coming to the Tribunal, which 
would bring in about another £lJkn. That is the figure, is 
it not? — Yes. 

4424. I am getting to -the point I want to ask you about, 
and that is this : Do I interpret what you say in your 
Explanatory Memorandum and what my learned friend 
Mr. Willis has said, correctly if I say this, that if you do 
not get what you are asking for by this Scheme to the 
whole or any part of that £lim., you then propose to get 
it by way of bringing sub-standard fares up to the 
standard level? — -No, you cannot read that into what is in 
-the Statement B.T.C. 5. 

4425. I am very glad to hear it, because if it does not 

mean that . — But Mr. Willis’ statement in opening took 

the matter a good deal further than B.T.C. 5, and without 
i-n any way contradicting it. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : It is on page 25. Would you turn 
to it? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Page 25 of the Third Day. I 
want to know exactly where we stand in regard to this 
matter. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : It is the -third paragraph. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes, I am obliged: “and 
the Commission has instructed me to say to the Tribunal 
that, provided the Scheme is approved, substantially in the 
form in which we seek it and to produce substantially the 
same revenue as we are -asking for, they will not vary 
the sub-standard ordinary and early morning fares, and 
the sub-standard season ticket rates, by more than the 
same amount as the standard charges of the same value, 
for a period of at least a year from the coming into 
operation of the -new Scheme.” That manifestation of 
good intentions is entirely dependent, is it not, upon the 
proviso : “ providing the Scheme is approved substantially 
in the form in which you seek it.”? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I think perhaps you should read 
it right through. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : If it does not mean that, 
Mr. Valentine, if it does -not mean that we are not to 
-have sub-standard fares raised, if and only if you get 
what you are asking for in this room, what does it mean? 

(President) : I think Mr. Valentine will hardly know 
what Mr. Willis -meant, will he? 

, (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : He referred me to Mr. 
Willis’ exposition. 

(President): Yes, because it is a fuller statement of 
the policy of the Commission. I should have thought it 
would have come -more suitably from Mr. Willis than from 
Mr. Valentine. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): At -the appropriate stage I shall 
dispel -any doubt that is in Mr. Lawrence’s mind about 
what I said. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): I am much obliged, -but I 
want to know where I stand for the purposes of presenting 
my case. Can you tell me : Are these sub-standard fares 
regarded as headroom? 

(President) : Does your Objection contain a clear state- 
ment of the intention of the County Council that there 
should be -a mandatory obligation put in the Scheme to 
raise sub-standard fares? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I think it does, speaking from 
recollection, not having seen the document for some time. 
We do reserve the question of sub-standard fares. How- 
ever, if it is inconvenient to deal with it in cross-examina- 
tion, I -will leave it. 

(President) : I think it is really. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Then that is all I desire to 
ask Mr. Valentine. 



( The Witness withdrew.) 



(Adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10.30 o'clock.) 
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CORRIGENDA 

Proceedings 

Sixth Day — Thursday, 12th March, 1953. 

Page 84, Question 984, line 5 — for “ tickets ” read “ travel ”, 

Page 112, Question 1577, line 3 — for “ their ” read “ this 

Ninth Day — Wednesday, 18th March, 1953. 

Page 150, column 1, line 5 — for “ rides ” read “ routes ”. 

Page 150, Question 2222, line 10 — for “ mile to ” read “ mile on ”. 

Page 150, Question 2222, line 12 — for “ at 0-9d. and 1 • 3d. ” read “ from 0-9d. to 1 ■ 3d. ”. 

Page 150, Question 2222, line 15 — for “ of l-75d. ” read “ at l-75d. ”. 

Page 150, Question 2226, paragraph 2, line 3 — for “ 5-2 ” read “ 5-5 ”. 

Page 150, Question 2226, paragraph 2, line 5 — for “ in ” read “ by ”, 

Page 150, Question 2226, paragraph 2, line 6 — for “ at ” read “ and ”. 

Page 150, Question 2226, paragraph 2, line 21 — for “ on ” read “ of”. 

Page 150, Question 2226, paragraph 3, line 10 — for “ these advocated ” read “ those advocating ”. 

Page 151, column 1, paragraph 3, line 4 — for “ need to ” read “ would not ”. 

Page 151, column 1, paragraph 3, line 5 — for “ understating ” read “ overstating ”. 

Page 152, Question 2246, line 9 — for “ the use ” read “ the yield ”. 

Page 153, Question 2263, line 10 — for “ higher ” read “ highest ”, 

Page 153, Question 2276, line 3 — for “ matters ” read “ posters ”. 

Page 153, Question 2277, line 9 — for “ shows ” read “ showed ”. 

Page 154, Question 2279, line 9 — for “ enforced ” read “ in force ”, 

Page 154, Question 2280, line 17 — for “ August ” read “ October ”, 

Page 155, column 2, last line — for “ was concerned ” read “ is concerned ”. 

Page 156, Question 2306, last line of second paragraph — for “ operation ” read “ operations ”. 

Page 1 56, Question 2306, paragraph 5, line 7— alter line 7 to read “ The balance broke even. Those were double-deck 

routes; but a ”. 

Page 156, Question 2306, paragraph 5, line 16 — for “ practically ” read “ probably ”. 

Page 156, Question 2306, column 2, line 3 — for “ had not ” read “ have ”. 

Page 156, Question 2306, column 2, line 4 — for “ at ” read “ since ”. 

Page 156, Question 2307, line 14 — after “ traffic, ” insert “ although ”. 

Page 156, Question 2307, line 15 — for “ elsewhere. They ” read “ elsewhere, they ”. 

Page 157, Question 2317, line 2 — for “ ought ” read “ and is ”. 

Page 157, Question 2318, line 6, paragraph 2 — for “ sources, we ” read “ sources. We ”. 

Page 157, Question 2318, line 9, paragraph 2 — before “ employment ” insert “ volume of”. 

Page 157, Question 2319, lines 3 and 4— delete words “ of the proposals constantly being made for the adjustment ”. 
Page 157, Question 2319, line 4 — for “ of the service ” read “ of a service ”, 

Page 157, Question 2319, line 7 — insert a comma after “ services ”. 

Page 157, Question 2319, line 8 — for “ in part the routine ” read “ a part of the routeing ”, 

Page 157, Question 2319, line 12 — after “ speaking ” insert “ being ”. 

Page 157, Question 2323, line 2 — for “ in economies of” read “ and economies in ”. 

Page 157, Question 2323, line 6 — delete “ the ”. 

Page 157, Question 2323, line 11 — for “ groups ” read “ crews ”. 

Page 157, Question 2323, line 13— for “ the passengers ” read “ the existing passengers with less delay ”. 

Page 157, Question 2324, line 3 — for “ groups ” read “ crews ”. 

Page 157, Question 2324, line 10 — for “ received ” read “ revealed ”. 

Page 157, Question 2324, line 11 — for “ groups ” read “ vehicles and crews ”. 

Page 157, Question 2325, line 9 — insert comma after “ peak hours ”. 

Page 157, Question 2325, line 10 — delete comma after “ only ”. 

Page 157, Question 2325, line 12 — for “ from ” read “ for ”. 

Page 158, Question 2335, line 4— for “ operational ” read “ optional ”. 

Page 158, Question 2340, line 12 — for “ in regard to ” read “ in relation to ”. 

Page 159, Question 2343, line 12 — after “ London Transport ” insert “ Area ”. 

Page 159, Question 2343, paragraph 3, line 10 — before “ traffic ” insert “ evening ”. 

Page 159, Question 2343, paragraph 3, line 18 — for “ additional ” read “ optional ”. 

Page 159, Question 2346, paragraph 1, line 14 — for “ sufficient ” read “ essential ”. 

Page 159, Question 2346, paragraph 1, line 15 — before “ evening services ” insert “ late 
Page 160, column 2, line 17 — for “ with the estimate ” read “ that the estimate ”. 

Page 160, Question 2356, line 2 from end — after “ London Transport ” insert “ railways ”. 

Page 162, Question 2380, line 14 — for “ there is a ” read “ that is near to ”. 

Page 163, Question 2383, line 10 — for “ but none ” read “ and none ”, 

Page 163, column 2, line 20 — for “ several ” read “ staff”. 

Page 164, column 1, line 7 — for “ line ” read “ system ”, 

Page 164, Question 2401, line 2 from end — for “ of stops ” read “ at stops ” and for “ we would ” read “ they would 
Page 164, Question 2404, line 4 — for “ properly ” read “ popularly ”. 

Page 164, Question 2404, line 5— for “ of the two ” read “ of two ”. 

Page 165, column 1, lines 3 and 4 — for “ Transport Tribunal ” read “ Schedule ”. 

Page 165, Question 2407, line 7 — for “ the new ” read “ a new ”, and for “ has risen ” read “ had risen ”, 

Page 165, Question 2413, line 3 — for “ including ” read “ excluding ”. 

Page 165, Question 2424, line 7 — for “ deals ” read “ deal ”. 

Page 166, Question 2425, line 6 from end — for “ in ” read “ with ”. 

Page 166, Question 2425, last line — for “ improvisation ” read “ utilisation ”, 
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Page 168, column 1, line 3 — for “ station is ” read “ stations are ”, and for “ away ” read “ apart 
Page 168, column 1, line 11 — for “ had ” read “ ought 

Page 168, Question 2449, line 2 of third paragraph — after “ London area ” insert “ and ”, 

Page 168, Question 2457, line 5 — for “ work ” read “ workmen 
Page 168, Question 2458, line 3 — for “ working ” read “ workmen’s 
Page 168, Question 2459, line 1 — for “ working ” read “ workmen’s ”, 

Page 168, Question 2462, line 5 — for “ London ” read “ all of them ”, 

Page 168, Question 2463, line 4 — for “ that in ” read “ what is ”, 

Page 169, Question 2469, line 4 — for “ London ” read “ standard ”, 

Page 169, Question 2473, line 2 — for “ A.D. 45 ” read “ A.V. 45 ”, 

Page 169, Question 2493, last two lines — after “run up the” insert “unused”, for “with” read “to”, for “peak 

hour ” read “ off peak hours 

Page 169, Question 2495, line 4 — after “ cost ” insert “ which 
Page 169, Question 2495, line 5 — after “ cost ” insert “ which ”, 

Page 169, Question 2495, lines 5 and 6 — for “ current. That ” read “ current, that ”. 

Page 169, Question 2495, line 7 — for “ to show ” read “ showed ”, 

Page 169, Question 2497, line 3 — for “ because of the ” read “ but there are also ”. 

Page 170, Question 2516, line 5 — for “ £-03m. ” read “ £0-3m. ”. 

Page 172, Question 2572, line 1 — for “ £6- 152m. ” read “ £6-252m. ”. 

Page 172, Question 2574, line 1 — for “ £1 • 148m. ” read “ £1 -048m. ”. 

Page 172, Question 2575, line 1 — for “ £1 • 148m. ” read “ £1 -048m. ”. 

Page 173, Question 2580, line 7 — for “ the ” read “ a ”. 

Page 173, Question 2591, line 2 from bottom of column — delete “ area ”. 

Page 173, Question 2602, line 2 — for “ to ” read “ of ”. 

Page 174, Question 2611, line 10 — for “ of” read “ or ”. 

Page 175, Question 2638, line 2 — for “ saving ” read “ say ”, 

Page 175, Question 2647, lines 1 and 3 — for “ light ” read “ right ”. 

Page 177, column 1, line 8 — for “ from ” read “ to ”. 

Page 177, column 1, line 9 — after “ get out ” insert “ there ”. 

Page 177, column 1, line 14 — for “ Edgware ” read “ Central London ”. 

Page 177, Question 2679, line 2 from end — after “ categories ” insert “ the second being ”, and for “ in ” read “ of ”, 
Page 177, Question 2681, line 3 — for “ omnibuses ” read “ red buses ”. 

Page 178, column 1, line 2 — for “ fares, some ” read “ fares. Some ”, 

Page 178, column 1, line 3 — for “ climates ” read “ climate ”, 

Page 178, Question 2690, line 1 — before “ The public ” insert inverted commas. 

Page 178, Question 2690, line 8 — after “ to do ” insert inverted commas. 

Page 178, Question 2692, line 9 — for “ fare ” read “ revenue ”. 

Page 179, Question 2728, line 12 from end — for “ £487 ” read “ £487,000 ”. 

Page 179, Question 2728, line 9 from end — for “ £350 ” read “ £350- 5m. ”. 

Page 179, Question 2728, last line — for “ £3 -25m. ” read “ £2-235m. ”. 

Page 180, Question 2739, line 2 — for “ 29th ” read “ 28th ”. 

Page 180, Question 2739, column 2, line 1— for “ 4,284,295 ” read “ 4,295,284 ”. 

Page 180, Question 2743, line 2 — for “ legally ” read “ likely ”. 

Page 185, Question 2876, line 11 — for “ fairs ” read “ fares ”. 

Eleventh Day— Monday, 23rd March, 1953. 

Page 203, column 2 — delete lines 6-13. 
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